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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 








BY JAMES H. DANA. 


I ie people un- ; though there were pale fawn, light brown, ashy 
derstand the { gray, and other heutral tints as well. Still, the 
difference between $ prevailing natural color of the earthenware was 
pottery and por-}red, red of various hues and depths. Some 
celain. But they 3 of the amphore (tall, pointed vases with two 
are different things } handles, used for holding wine, fruit, oil, honey, 

‘. in themselves; the : 
“paste of pottery. 
que, that 

of porcelain trans- $ 
lucid ; pottery gla- $ 
zed with lead and } 
silex, porcelain : 
with an analogue $ 

to flint glass; while } 3 

each kind, again, § ; 
is subdivided into its own special classes, all : 
of which are distinctly discernible to the col- 3 
lector and connoisseur. Thus, there is a soft ; 
pottery and a hard pottery; a hard porcelain, 
and a soft porcelain; with a third kind, an 
artificially soft porcelain ; all these holding other é 
divisions and characteristics underneath, some ; 
of the most prominent of which will be noticed ; 
as we proceed. 

Soft pottery, or that which may be scratched ; 
with a knife, and which is fusible under the heat : 
of a porcelain furnace, is composed of clay, sand, Pn PR Tee 
and lime, and makes our common pots and pip- $ grain, and even gold, and dead bodies,) were as 
kins, The hard kind makes Queen’s ware, stone- ; i red as coral; others, again, were black, made 
ware, and the English ironstone ware. The soft § so by mixing asphaltum, or other analogous sub- 
is classified as—1. unglazed; 2. lustrous (found stances, with the clay; or, in the coarser kinds, 
only in Greek and Roman ware); 3. glazed; 4. 3 by being smeared over with a glazed black paint, 
enameled. The first three comprised the earthen- : as was specially the case with pickle-jars and 
ware of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, in all; vases for the more homely household uses. 
of which nations the potter’s art was carried to; Finer vessels were painted carefully with a 
very high perfection; though that great ceramic 3 : black ground, and afterward decorated with 
desideratum, a purely white earthenware, was, ; those scenes and figures in red and white, 
perhaps, not absolutely obtained by any one of} which are so precious to us now, as the best 
the three. In Greece, the usual color was red, : representations of Hellenic costumes and cus- 
owing to an excess of oxide of iron in the clay; {toms preserved to us. The great, Greek pot- 
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ANCIENT GREEK DRINKING-HORN. 
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teries were in Athens itself; the Senin, or 3} valued, we may state that 
‘potters’ part” of the city, taking its name; have brought as much as sixteen wenden dol- 
from the manifacture carried on in it. 3 lars. This cruet, alone, quite a small one, was 

The most exclusively national of all the Gre- 
cian corthqn were were the drinking-horns, or 
rhyta. These 
were originally 
actual horns, but 
they grew into 
beautiful earth- 
enware cups, on 
which the pot- 
ter spent all his 
skill, and the ar- : 
tist -éxhausted 3 
his grace. The 3 
eyathos, or ladle, : 
used for dipping 
the unmixed; 
wine out of the wine-coolers, or craters, and? 
putting it into the drinking cups of the guests, N 
water being added from a jug, was another § 
graceful utensil. The crater itself was also, ; 
fréquently, very beautiful. One, with white $ 
handles, is given in the accompanying engrav- 
ing. These wine-coolers were often quite large. 
The cruet, or lecythus, was likewise very ele- 
gant. It was used for holding oil, and was $ 
generally small, seldom exceeding a foot in ’ sold for a thousand dollars fifty years ago. 
height. One of the most beautiful that has } When fewer ancient vases had been discovered, 
come down to us is here engraved: the paint- {even more enormous prices were paid: there is 
ing represents the triumph of Indian Bacchus. ? ; one vase, representing the last night of Troy, 
To show how highly some of these vases are } which brought five thousand dollars. 

Large quantities of pottery were exported 
from Athens, though she had always a rival 
in Samos, which, later, supplied the Roman 
with some of his vases, &c. It is the opinion 
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ANOTHER DRINKEING-HORN. 
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ANCIENT GREEK OIL CRUET. 
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SAAAAYA \C of the best authorities, that most of the so 


WANA OSANUNINT ORS 
_—<$<$<$<—— called Etrusean vases, which have been 


found, in such quantities in the tombs of 
ancient Etruria, were made in Greece and ex- 
ported thence to Italy. Rome, however, had 
potteries of her own, also. 

The earliest modern European soft pottery 
was the Majolica ware, called also the Raf- 
faelle and Umbrian ware. It was first manu- 
factured, in Italy, in the fifteenth century; 
bat had been made, long before, by the 
Moors in Majorca. For this ware, Raffaelle 
made some of his choicest designs. The 
earlier Majolica was famous for its glaze, 
“which rivaled gold and silver in the metal- 
lic lustre of its yellow and white;” also for 
its madreperla glaze, which was opalescent 
and changeable, like the mother-o’-pearl, 
from which it took its name. Catharine de 
ANCIENT GREEK WINE COOLER. . Medici carried both the ware and its manu- 
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facture into France. This was the beginning 
of French pottery, which found such a wonder- 
ful consummation in the Palissy ware and the 
Sevres porcelain. Palissy ware is generally 
shaded or colored, with a hard enamel, but not 
@ very good glaze, and mostly of yellow, blue, } 
or green, sometimes adding browns and grays. 
Its great beauty is the exquisite fidelity and 
scientific truth of its modeled figures, its shells ; 





tained twelve hundred views of various country 
houses and gardens in England, with a green 
frog painted on each. Genuine pieces by him 
are now, fifty years after his death, worth three 
times their original cost. 

The manufacture of porcelain, in Europe, 
was first successfully achieved at. Meisse, near 
Dresden, in Saxony. Porcelain, made at. this 
establishment, was the delight of our great- 


and fish, its leaves and smaller reptiles. We} : grandmothers, under the name of Dresden 
may as well state here that the difference be- china. For many years, the secret of making 
tween enameled ware, like Palissy, and that ; it was faithfully preserved. The French govern- 
which is painted or ‘burnt in,” is that, in the ment, in hopes to rival its neighbor, started a 
first, the colors are laid on after glazing, while } manufactory of its own, and finally succeeded 
in the second the colors are burnt if with the in producing the famous Sevres china, the forms 
glaze. of which are much more beautiful than those or 
the Dresden... The-real.Sevres is, and always 
has been, made at a government factory; the 
very first artists are employed; and each 
piece is, as far as possible, a master-piece, 
Many Sevres vases are worth thousands of dol- 
lars. The secret of the art having long become 
public, porcelain is now made at numerous pri- 
3 vate establishments, in both France and Eng- 
} land; but it is necessarily inferior in quality to 
the Sevres. Even a good workman, at Sevres, 
$ cannot make more than from fifteen to twenty 
$ porcelain plates daily, such is the caution prac- 
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DRESDEN CHINA. 


Hard pottery, as we have already said, is 
subdivided into fine earthenware, stoneware, 
and English ironstone ware. None of this can 
be scratched with a knife. It is opaque, argillo- 
silicious and infusible. Josiah Wedgewood, in 
England, was the first to perfect hard pottery. : 
He employed Flaxman and other eminent artists $ $ 
to make designs for him. He colored his paste : 
throughout—unlike porcelain painting, where 3 
the colors are laid on—and he found out also, 3 
how to paint on the paste, and underneath the : 
glaze. His terra cottas, his jasper, onyx, basalt, : 
and other like wares, have created him a re- 3 
putation unsurpassed in its specialty by any ; 
worker in paint and clay; and his exquisite ; 
biscuit ,raedallions were used even in proud and ; 
exclusive Sevres itself. He made a service ; 
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tised at that factory, while, in the same time, 
from one thousand to twelve hundred plates of 
stoneware can be made by a man and two boys. 
An artist is. often a whole year in painting a few 
cups and saucers of Sevres. 

The engrav- 
ing at the end 
of this article 
represents four 
ancient vases, 
which exhibit 
the high skill 
to which the 
Greeks. and the 
Romans carried 
the art of work- 
ing in glass. The 
first is the world 
renowned Port- 
land Vase, made 
of purple glass, 
and ornamented 
with figures in 

> white relief. 
This vase was 
first blown in 
purple glass; then the whole was covered with a 





SEVRES PORCELAIN. 


for Catharine II., of Russia, for her famous ; white, opaque glass a quarter of an inch thick; 
Grenouilliere, or Froggery, which service con- ; and finally the white glass was cut away, in the 
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manner in which a cameo is cut upon an onyx 
stone, so as to leave the white figures and alle- 
gory embossed uaon the purple. The second vase 
is the Alexandrian Vase, now in the Museo Bor- 
bonico, Naples. The third is the Pompeii Vase, 
also of the Museo Borbonico. It was discovered 
in a sepulchre of Pompeii in 1889, and is of the 
same character in the colors and quality of the 
glass as the Portland Vase, but of a more recent 
date. It is probably the production of Greek 





artists working in Rome. The fourth is the 
Auldjo Vase, which was found in 1833 at Pom- 
peii, in the House of the Fauna. The ground 
of the vase is of a deep sapphire blue, on which, 
in opaque white glass, the ornaments are cut. 
It was found broken; part is in the possession 
of Mr. Auldjo, the other in the British Museum. 
The shape of this vase is elegant, the handle and 
lip of exquisite form, and the taste and execu- 
tion of the ornamental work in the purest style. 


ANCIENT GLASS VASES. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


Farr and serene the Sabbath dawned—the day of peace and 


rest; 


,» Calm and serene the sweet child passed into his Heavenly 
N 


rest. 


Oh! fitting time for this sweet child to leave his mother’s 3 The eye of faith was given me to see the angels fair 


breast : 
For in this month, four years ago, upon a Sabbath day, 


They laid him on his mother’s heart, where he hath lain > 


alway. 
Ah, in that hour did she divine he was a treasure lent, 
That after him, with tender love, her eyes were ever sent! 
How hung she on each prattling word! what deep joy and 
serene 


Shone from her face like pictured saints—a matchless : 


mother queen! 
God knew she could not give him up till days of trial sore 


Had robbed her boy of his proud strength, and changed the 


looks he wore. 

No, with that glorious dower of grace, that form so lithe 
and brave, 

*Twould sure have rent her heart in twain to lay him in 
the grave! 

So days and weeks of wasting pain had changed her 
darling fair, 


And when God’s messenger drew near, “Take gently” was 


her prayer. 
Calm and serene the Sabbath sun sank in the burnished 
West— 


Atigust, 1859. 


Who bore the spirit to its home up through the golden air, 


. And now I know, in meadows green, by waters pure and 


still, 
Where neither tears nor sufferings come, ‘the dear child 
walks at will. 


- The angels lead him by the hand, Christ holds him on his 


breast— 


$ Oh! mother fond! could e’er your love here give him such 


a rest? 
Rejoice! rejoice! the years will flee, the time soon come 


again, 
When he shall lie within your arms; an angel free from 
stain! 


2 Rejoice! rejoice!—and yet my tears belie the words I say, 
° So keenly in this hour I feel thy anguish this bright day! 
3 Go, weep no more—find some sweet spot—some lone and 


lovely dell, 


2 Where you can lay the cherished dust, and say, “My child, 


*tis well,” 


° And whensoe’er you think of him, think not upon this 


5 , ’ 
But of the angel hosts of Heaven, where he shall dwell 
N alway. 





THE WAY TO KEEP HIM. 
BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Our again to-night?” said Mrs. Hayes, fret- ; pat, that, "pon my life, I don’t believe she can 
fully, as her husband rose from the tea-table, ; speak pleasantly.” 
and donned his great coat. : Lizzie sat as if stunned. Was this true? She 

“Yes, I have an engagement with Moore; I} looked in the glass. If not exactly dowdy, her 
shall be in early, have a light in the library. 3 S costume was certainly not suitable for an even- 
Good night,” and, with a careless nod, William ; ing, even if it were an evening at home, with 
Hayes left the room. ; only William to admire. She rose, and softly went 

“Always the way,” murmured Lizzie Hayes, 3 to her own room with bitter, sorrowful thoughts, 
sinking back upon a sofa, ‘‘out every night. 1; and a firm resolution to win back her husband’s 
don’t believe he cares one bit about me, now, and $ : heart, and, then, his love regained, to keep it. 
yet we’ve been married only two years, No man $ The next morning, William came into the 
can have a more orderly house, I am sure; and $ breakfast-room, with his usual careless man- 
I never go anywhere, I am not a bit extrava-{ ner, but a bright smile came on his lip agyhe 
gant, and yet I don’t believe he loves me any : saw Lizzie. A pretty chintz, with neat collar, 
more. Qh! dear, why is it? I wasn’t rich, he 3 and sleeves of snowy muslin, and a wealth of 
didn’t marry me for money, and he must have : soft, full curls, had really metamorphosed her; 
loved me then—why does he treat me with so : while the blush her husband’s admiring glance 
much neglect?” and with her mind filled with 3 called up to her cheek, did not detract from her 
such fretful queries, Lizzie Hayes fell asleep 3 beauty. At first William thought there must be 
upon the sofa. 3 a guest, but glancing he found they were alone. 


Let me paint her picture as she lay shane “Come, William, your coffee will. be stone 


She was a blonde, with a small, graceful figure, ? cold,” said Lizzie, in a cheery, pleasant voice. 
and a very pretty face. The hair, which showed; ‘‘It must cool till you sweeten my breakfast 
by its rich waves its natural tendency to curl, } with a kiss,” said her husband, crossing the 
was brushed smoothly back, and gathered into room to her side; and Lizzie’s heart bounded, 
a rich knot at the back; ‘‘It was such a bother 3 as she recognized the old lover’s tones and man- 
to curl it,’’ she said; her cheek was pale, and $ ners. ‘ 
the whole face wore a discontented expression. $ Not one fretful speech, not one complaint, 
Her dress was a neat chintz wrapper, but she $ feli upon William’s ear through the meal. The 
wore neither collar nor sleeves: ‘“What’s the } newspaper, his usual solace at that hour, lay 
use of dressing up just for William?” : untouched, as Lizzie chatted gayly on every 
Lizzie slept soundly for two hours, and then $ pleasant subject she could think of, warming 
awoke suddenly. She sat up; glanced at the } 3 by his gratified interest and cordial finn ner. 
clock, and sighed drearily at the prospect of ; ‘‘You will be home to dinner?” she said, as 
the long interval still to be spent alone before $ he went out. 
bed time. : “‘Can’t to-day, Lizzie, I have business out of 
The library was just over the room in which : town, but I’ll be home early to tea. Have some- 
she sat, and down the furnace flue, through the } g thing substantial, for I don’t expect to dine. 
registers, a voice came to the young wife’s ears: $ Good-by,” and the smiling look, warm kiss, and 
it was her husband’s. lively whistle, were a marked contrast to his 
‘Well, Moore, what’s a man to do? I was} lounging, careless gait, the previous evening. 
disappointed, and I must have pleasure some- $ «Tam in the right path,” said Lizzie, in a low 
where. Who would have fancied that Lizzie; whisper. ‘Oh! what a fool I have been for two 
Jarvis, so pretty, sprightly, and loving, could ; ; years! A ‘fretful minal William, you shall 
change to the fretful dowdy she is now? Who never say that again.” 
wants to stay at home to hear his wife whining: Lizzie loved her husband with real wifely de- 
all the evening about her troublesome servants, } votion, and her lip would quiver as she thought 
and her headache, and all sorts of bothers? : of his confidence to his friend Moore; but like 
She’s got the knack of that drawling whine so} a brave little woman she stifled an bitter 
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feeling, and tripped off to perfect her plans. ¢ “‘T can play and sing better than Miss Smith,”’ 
The grand piano, silent for months, was opened, ; 3 said Lizzie, half pouting. 

and the linen covers taken from the furniture, $ : “But you cluaye say you are out of practice 
Lizzie thinking, ‘He shan’t find any parlors } when I ask you.” 

more attractive than his own, I am deter- ; “TI had the piano tuned this morning. Now, 
mined.” $ open it, and we will see how it sounds.” 

Tea time came, and William came with it. A} William obeyed joyfully, and, tossing aside 
little figure, in a tasty, bright, silk dress, smooth ; her sewing, Lizzie took the piano-stool. She 
éurls, and oh! such a lovely blush and smile, } had ‘a very sweet voice, not powerful, but most 
stood ready to welcome William, as he came in; $ musical, and was & very fair performer on the 
and tea time passed as the morning’s meal had ; piano. 
done. : «Ballads, Lizzie?” 

After tea, there was no movement, as usual, 3 «Oh! yes, I know you dislike opera music in 
toward the hat-rack. William stood up beside $ a parlor.” 
the table, lingering, chatting, till Lizzie also: One song after another, with a nocturne, or 
rose. She led him to the light, warm parlors, § lively instrumental piece, occasionally, between 
in their pretty glow of tasteful arrangement, } them, filled up another hour pleasantly. 
and drew him down beside her on the sofa. 3 The little mantle clock struck eleven! 

He felt as if he was courting over again, as § ‘Eleven! I thought it was about nine. I 
he watched her fingers busy with some fancy } ought to apologize, Lizzie, as I used to do, for 
needlework, and listened to the cheerful voice ? staying so long; and I can truly say, as I did 
he had loved so dearly two years before. ¢ then, that the time has passed.so pleasantly, I 

«What are you making, Lizzie?” $ can scarcely believe it is so late.” 

“A pair of slippers. Don’t you remember; The piano was closed, Lizzie’s work put in 
how much you admired the pair I worked for 3 the basket, and William was ready to go up 
you, oh! ever so long ago?” 3 stairs; but glancing back, he saw his little wife 

“I remember: black velvet with flowers on ; near the fire-place, her hands clasped, her head 
them. I used to put my feet on the fender, and 3 3 bent, and large tears falling from her eyes. He 
dream of blue eyes and bright curls, and wish } was beside her in an instant. 
time would move faster to the day when I could $ Lizzie, darling, are you ill? What is the 
bring my bonnie wee wife home, to make music S matter ?”’ 
in my house.” 3 “Oh! William, I have been such a bad wife! 

Lizzie’s face saddened for a moment, as she ¢ : I heard you tell Mr. Moore, last evening, how I 
thought of the last two years, and how little had disappointed! you; but I will try to make 
music she had made for this loving heart, gra- } your home pleasant, ween I will, if you will 
dually weaning it from its allegiance; then she ? : ¢ only forgive and love me.’ 
said, — “Love you! Oh! Lizzie, you cannot guess 

‘I wonder if you love music as much as you s how dearly I love you!” 

did then?” As the little wife lay down that night, she 


“6 rse I do. I often drop in at Miss y thought, 
sain oe nothing else than to hear the: ‘I-have won him back again! Better than 


masi ‘ that, I have learned the way to keep him!” 
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BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


That passing clouds that dim our pathway here, 
Are messengers to make us worth} Heaven. 


Tne is a beauty that is not of earth, 
A grace He giveth to the pure in heart 
Sits on thy forehead like a diadem. 
And thou hast chosen well that “better part.” 


No dark-eyed beauty of the sunny South, 
Nor fair Circassian maid of Eastern clime, 
Could, like thee, suffer and be strong the while, 
Or bear a love that knew no change like thine. a 


And gazing on thy face, we too have learned ‘ & 
The lesson that to all on earth is given, 


Srrrrse 


All honor to thee! Thou wast one to whom 
The angels loved to talk of holy things. 

In thy soul’s starry chambers oft was heard 
The low-voiced music of their rustling wings. 


All honor to thee! for thy heart was what 

God meant that woman’s should be. "Twas a throne 
For love, and purity, and Heavenly things, 

To fold their wings, and find their realm and home. 


errr. 





AUNT MARGARET’S STORY, 
BY EMILIE GRAHAM. 


“We were two sisters of one race, 
She was the fairest in the face. 
The wind is sounding in turret and tree.” 
Dear aunt Margaret! Of all the friends I 
have ever had, she was the wisest, kindest, best; 


knitting work, trembled, but she replied in her 
usual sweet and serene voice, 


of all the human beings I have ever known, the : 
most refreshing and elevating companion. There $ 
was in the moral atmosphere about her some- 
thing pure and pleasant as the breath of pines, 
and the simplest thing she said or did had ay 
peculiar charm, the charm of perfect natural- } 
ness and truth, which—alas for us exiled from 
paradise !—is the rarest in the world. 





“Yes, love, I believe I have.” 

Her evident emotion stayed the expression of 
surprise which rose to my lips, and, from a feel- 
ing of delicacy, I resumed my reading. I was 
soon, however, forced to lay it aside by the fast 
gathering shades of evening, and, resting my 
arms on the broad window-sill, I gazed out 
thoughtfully wpon the beauty of the summer 


When I first remember aunt Margaret, she { night. After a long silence, my aunt, who had 
was an established old maid, but it seemed as if ; left .her seat, and was standing by my side, re- 
all her nature were so steeped in morning dew, $ 3 peated, as if to herself, ‘Then stars arose, and 
that time could never wither one leaf of thought § < the night was holy!” TI pressed my che@k S 

or feeling, nor dim its wonderful freshness. She ; $ : ressingly on the kind hand that rested on 
was my father’s sister, and I, an orphan girl, } ; shoulder, but did not speak. Presently * 
found in her house a happy home. She was to $ resumed, addressing herself to me, ‘ 
me father and mother, brother, sister, and friend; } “I have thought more than ogee, my child, 
and now, when I look back upon the years which } } that it would do us both good if I were to relate 
I am your nearest re- 


I spent with her, they shine out like one long, } ‘ to you my past history. 
cloudless summer’s day. We dwelt in a rambling ; lative and friend—although I hope I may not 


farm house, surrounded by orchards and fields, : always be so-—and you are my only remaining 
for my aunt was native to a country life, and; earthly treasure. You are old enough and wise 
found a pleasure in all its simple details, of which 3 enough to understand things, which, although 
the inhabitants of cities have no conception. She ; they are out of the range of your actual expe- 
was also a great reader, and as there was scarcely $ rience, lie as possibilities in the heart of every 
a subject which had not its place in the large ; true woman. [I think you have a sort of right 
circle of her tastes and sympathies, her well filled ; to my confidence, and I believe I shall et com- 


library was a never-ending source of delight to 
me, a delight which was doubled when her occu- } 
pations permitted my reading aloud to my aunt, 
whose comments were often more interesting } ; 
than the text. 

One day, we received from a friend in town, 


fort after I have opened my heart to you.” 

She paused, as if to collect her thoughts, and 
$ then, taking the chair I had placed fe hee , 
ceeded, 

“T, like you, was left an orphan in my youth, 
an orphan, and poor, for the property which is 


& curious volume, a newly published translation } now mine had at that time passed unjustly into 
from the German, treating of the superstitions 3 other hands, and was only restored to me after 
of various nations, and of the authenticated facts long and expensive law suits. Your father was 
upon which they are based. It came just in time ; a mere lad, and far from giving:me any protec- 
for our afternoon reading, and I cut the leaves S tion or pecuniary assistance, was a constant 
and began at once. source of anxiety to me; but—why should I 
Aunt Margaret was unusually silent, and when $ delay to speak the word?—I had a sister,” 
I had concluded the first chapter, I asked, for ; I could not avoid a slight start at this dis- 
the sake of drawing from her some remark, : closure, for I had always supposed my father 
‘Did you ever see a ghost, aunt Maggy?” and aunt Margaret to be the only children of 
I raised my eyes to her face as I spoke, and $ their parents. Too much absorbed in her recital 
was amazed at the effect of my words. She; to observe my involuntary expression of sur- 
flushed painfully, and her hands, busy with some } prise, my aunt continued, 
Vou. XXXVIL.—18 
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194 AUNT MARGARET’S STORY. 

‘‘ At the time when our father’s death cast us ; honor to his name by working for their daily 
upon the world, she was but sixteen, while I had } bread?’ 
entered my twenty-first year, and day is not} ‘Her convulsive sobs here burst out afresh, 
more differsnt from night than were we two } and, choking down my own tears, I waited with 
sisters from each other. I possessed no peculiar ; outward composure until her paroxysm of grief 
talent, and in appearance was less attractive : had subsided, and the faint voice whispered, 
than most girls of my age; while she was beau- “*T am listening. Go on.’ 
tiful exceedingly, and gifted beyond the common “Then I unfolded quietly the particulars of 
lot of mortals. Left motherless, poor lamb! } the plan which I had formed. It was to remove 
before she was old enough to feel her loss, (our : immediately to lodgings in town, and to open a 
mother died at your father’s birth,) she had {small school. I was sure we should meet with 
always been our pet and darling, our pearl of 3 success, for our father had spared neither ex- 
price, and my father’s last words to me were, } pense nor pains in our education. Maud’s fine 
‘Take care of Maud,’ for it seemed as natural ; musical talents had been carefully cultivated, 
to stand between her and the rough world, as ; and our circle of friends was large enough to 
to shelter some rich exotic from the blasts of jensure us immediate patronage. I urged upon 
winter. If I could only picture her to you! but } Maud the necessity of keeping our brother 
every attempt to do so in words must be vain. } George at school, and endeayored to make her 
Extreme delicacy, mental and physical, was per- } feel how important to us her own exertions 
haps her leading characteristic; not the delicacy } would be. She raised herself on her elbow, 
of weakness, for she was overflowing with health ; and, resting her wan cheek on har hand, listened 
and buoyancy, vivacious and graceful as a little } attentively. When I had concluded, she threw 
child, The very fineness of her organization, 3 her arms round my neck, saying, 
_ however, rendered her peculiarly susceptible to; -**‘Dear, good Maggy! _ Yes, we will work. I 
: ‘@epressing influences, and, from early childhood, } have been very wicked and selfish. We will do 
her gay spirits had alternated with occasional ; all you say.’ 
fits of melancholy; when her tremulous mouth, ‘‘Somewhat of the peace that passeth under- 
and the tears standing in her great blue eyes, } standing is always the immediate fruit of a good 
filled us with an anxiety which almost amounted ; resolution, and I think it was under its calming 
to the presumptuous feeling that God, having ’ influence that Maud soon dropped asleep, and 
created so tender @ soul, should by an especial ; rested as she had not done since our father’s 
' Providence, shield it from pain, the common lot } death. The morning found her refreshed and 
of humanity, But His ways are not as our ways. } strengthened, and she assisted me in my prepa- 

‘She had returned our father’s indulgent love } rations for our removal, with a composure which 
with the most admiring and extravagant devo- } I had scarcely hoped to see. 
tion, and the effect upon her of his sudden death; ‘‘Once established in our new quarters, we 
was terrible. I feared she would lose her mind } ; ; put our hands to the plough with hearty good 
altogether, and my own grief was almost swal- * will, and an abundant harvest rewarded our 
lowed up in my care for her. The shelter of} efforts. The healthful stimulus of labor, aided 
more than one home was offered us by old} by that happy elasticity which is generally 
friends, but an incentive even more powerful ‘ triumphant over the sorrows of youth, gradu- 
than the honest pride of independence induced § ally restored the bloom to Maud’s fair cheek, 
me te reject these offers, and to enter at once : and the silvery ring to her voice, although her 
upon the new path which poverty opened before ° ° face still kept a shade of thoughtfulness it had 
us. Maud must, at all costs, be roused from the } not worn before. 
state into which she had fallen; so, the very ‘<We were very busy, though not overworked, 
night after our father’s remains were carried to } and very happy, in those days. It was impos- 
their last resting-place, I said to her, kissing } sible to feel ourselves lonely or unprotected, for 
her closed lids, from beneath which tears were } not only was the most active and constant kind- 
streaming, ness extended to us by old friends of my father, 

«Maud, my darling, listen to me. In a few } but Mand’s pure beauty, and her graceful, win- 
days we shall be turned out of the house where } ning ways won the hearts of all whom she ap- 
we were born, without one shilling we can call } proached. Mrs. Egerton, who, among all our 
our own. Mrs. Egerton urges me to make her } acquaintances, was the most unremitting in her 
house our home, and she will be kind as a } attentions, had been a schoolmate of my mother, 
mother. What shall we do? Shall our father’s } and was the widow of my father’s eldest and 
daughters live upon charity, or shall they do‘ dearest friend. She was the kindest of old 
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ladies; so ready with her offers of nivien and ; an union of strength and sdetaeneit, which : ren- 
assistance to all whom she imagined to stand in } {dered his appearance as agreeable as it was 
need of them, that an ill-natured critic might striking. 
have called her officious; but we, who under- } “The sound of his elastic step and cheerful 
stood and loved her, saw in her peculiarities | voice, whose every deep vibration was rife with 
only a sincere desire to make every one about } ’ physical and mental heaith, was always welcome 
her happy. She was an active supporter of our ; to us both. But if it brightened the delicate 
school, and superintended all our little arrange- : rose upon Maud’s cheek, and the light within 
ments with the delight of a busy child. Our {her eyes, so did every passing thought or emo- 
refusal of her generous proposition to adopt us } tion; for the ‘Aurora, flushing in the northern 
as her own children sorely disappointed, and night,’ is not more fluctuating in bfilliancy and 
almost offended her; but she was one of those} color than was her beautiful face. There was 
good souls whose ill feelings are so shallow that ; > no shadow of embarrassment, nothing hidden or 
they evaporate utterly in the act of expressing ; shy in her manner toward him. If he had been 
them. N her brother, she could not have been more open 

“She had no daugnters, and but one son, ‘and simply happy in her intercourse with him. 
Frank, who, inheriting his father’s talents, also ; That he loved her, or would learn to love her, I 
followed his profession of the law. Although scarcely entertained a doubt. How could he 
he had but just entered his twenty-fifth year, ; fail to do so? But I was sure that she cherished 
my father, when he felt his end approaching, : for him only the regard of a sister. Still, she 
sent for Frank Egerton, and entrusted to him } was very young, almost childish, and as she de- 
the management of his affairs; for notwithstand- $ veloped in mind and heart, the character of her 
ing that he was usually little disposed to put ; feelings might change, I thought. 
confidence in young and inexperienced men, he; ‘When they sang together, she was plainly 
made Frank an exception to all such general } $ absorbed in the music, and looked upon him, for 
rules, and indeed seemed to feel almost as much $ the time, only as an instrument for its produc- 
pride in the son of his old friend as if he had $ $tion. When they read together, she threw her- 
been his own. I sometimes thought he cherished : self entirely into the book or the discussions it 
a secret wish that Egerton might become the called forth; and during our walks and drives 
nearest earthly protector of our darling Maud, ; with him, she was all eye and ear for every 
but he was not one to betray such a desire, and : beauty in the heavens above and the earth be- 
it may not have existed, except in my own fancy. ; neath; while he never forgot her in these things, 
I have already said, I believe, that Frank pos- ; nor indeed in anything, but acted with delicate 
sessed talents of no common order, but so para- } and thoughtful care for her comfort and happi- 
mount to every other was the impression made § sess! God knows how my heart ached with 
by the force, breadth, and princely nobleness of 3 ; gratitude toward him for his unflagging and 
his character, that in thinking of him one forgot } : considerate kindness to her during the first few 
his intellectual gifts. In his invigorating pre- : : ‘ months after our father’s death, and I sometimes 
sence, all virtue seemed natural and easy, for $ , almost blamed her for seeming to appreciate 
although his moral standard was higher and it so little. With his mother she was a great 
more strict than that of any man whom I have } favorite, and Mrs. Egerton had no reason to 
ever known, he appeared to live up to it almost } complain-of coldness in return, for Maud loved 
without an effort; and it was with an absolute } her sincerely, and was never happier than when 
freedom from egotism, and a grand unconscious- } passing some holiday at their house, which was 
ness of anything unreasonable in his demands, } two miles out of town, listening to the dear dld 
that he exacted from all about him the same 3 lady’s rambling talk, or assisting her in the 
singleness of purpose and purity of heart with 3 garden or the poultry yard. 
which he was himself endowed. $s “Thus the days rolled on. A summer 

‘The conscientious sternness of his character 3 passed, and a winter, and spring was burst 
would have been terrible, had it not been relieved ; its fragrant buds, when, one afternoon, at 
by a depth of tenderness and sensitive feeling ; rather unusual honr, Frank entered our in 
never found in any but just such strong natures, : sitting-room. 
and also by a fine vein of hearty humor, which § } «I have not come too early? Your day’s 
found frequent expression in a merry and irre- § ’ work is done?’ he asked. 
sistibly contagious laugh. He could scarcely} ‘‘‘School is just dismissed, and we have no- 
have been called handsome, still in every line ; thing more important to do, just now, than to 
of his athletic form and animated face, there was $ entertain you. I cannot exactly say that my 
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day’s work is done though, for I have that small ; returned to my seat, and entered upon the task 
mountain of exercises to correct this evening,’ I } before me. 

replied, pointing to a pile of papers on the table; ‘I had not been very long so occupied when 
beside me, 3 the door opened, and Frank re-entered the room. 

**He seated himself, and turned them over, S He drew a chair to the table immediately, and 
absently. He looked pale, and I rather per- ; proceeded in silence to correct page after page. 
ceived than saw an unwonted nervousness about $ Presently he observed, 
him. Presently he said, quietly, 3 ‘<*Your girls improve.’ 

*««T have news to-day from India. My uncle; ‘Yes,’ I replied: and not another word passed 
Sanford is dead, and has left me a small pro- $ between us for the next half hour, at the close 
perty, enough to render me an independent man.’ ; of which the exercises were completed and laid 

‘*Maud clapped her hands, Saside. He pushed back his chair, and, leaning 

**¢Oh! that is good!’ she cried. : $ forward, rested his arms upon his knees. His 

‘*Frank looked at her with an amused smile. : eyes were fixed upon the floor, while an irre- 

***Good for my uncle, or for me?’ ’ sistible attraction drew mine to his pale face. 

‘¢*For both, I hope,’ she answered, laughing ‘**Margaret,’ he said. 
gayly. ‘You never knew your uncle, so you : ‘I would have spoken, but a sickening sense 
cannot be grieved at his loss, and he was so old, 3 of suffocation stopped the voice in my throat. 
I am sure he could not have any pleasure in life. 3 ‘He is going to ask me for my Maud,’ I thought. 
What is the use of living when one is oldand: ‘Margaret,’ he repeated, ‘yesterday I was a 
miserable ?’ $ poor man, and would not ask any friend to share 

'*<T know an old lady whose life you can ren- 3 my poverty with me—-still I was rich in hope 
der tolerable for one evening at least, by passing ? and courage. To-day both seem to have de- 
it with her,’ said he. ‘My mother has been ; serted me. Is the wealth I have coveted for one 
longing for you ever since the arrival of the 3 sole sake, to make me rich indeed, or to rob me 
mail. She wants to consult your taste and wis- ; of a hope which has grown to be the light of my 
dom concerning various improvements about $ existence? Tell me.’ 
her dairy and hen-coops, which this new access $ ‘‘He raised his head, and looked me in the 
of fortune immediately suggested to her. Will $ face as if he would read my very soul. With a 
you go?’ ; great effort I controlled myself to speak, and 

‘‘He addressed himself to Maud, and she 3 my own voice sounded strange in my ears, 
looked hesitatingly toward me. $ ‘She must answer you. You have my con- 

‘* «Certainly she will go,’ I answered, promptly ; sent.’ 
for her. ; ‘*She!—who? and as I failed to reply, he 

‘I was never a touchy person, and yet I felt } repeated, ’ 
hurt at being so deliberately set aside, and was $ «6 <Who?—who must answer me? In heaven's 
also provokingly conscious of a certain dryness } name, what do you mean?’ 
in my tone, and a heightened color very likely} ‘Nay, what do you mean? Pardon me! In- 
to betray me to watchful eyes. Frank’s were : deed I do not understand you,’ 
fixed full on my face, and he said, coolly, : «*Not understand me? You do not under- 

««*You. have a mountain of exercises to cor-} stand me! Is my love so utterly lost upon you 
rect, which will occupy you all the evening,’ and that you cannot even understand it? Have I 
then added, ‘I have business which will bring } not spoken plainly? Do you not understand 
me into town again, and, with your permission, } me when I tell you that I love you with a love 
I will call and help you.’ which has grown with my growth, and strength- 

‘There was such a depth of reassuring kind- } ened with my strength, till it has become part 
ness in his voice, that it was easy to look up} and parcel of my very being? Why are you so 
with a smile and to say, ‘Thank you.’ white, and your hands so deathly cold? What 

“In a few minutes I was left alone, and, us I} ails you, Margaret? Have I, during these years, 
stood at the window, watching my sister’s light } when I dared not speak, concealed my love so 
figure, and the stalwart form of her companion, 3 successfully that you cannot now believe in its 
until they passed out of sight, the thought of? existence? Or is it that you fear to tell the 
what a handsome couple they would make } truth, and crush my hopes forever? Fear not. 
forced itself upon me, and I wondered why } I can bear certainty, however bitter, like a man. 
Frank seemed so disturbed by his new fortune, I can bear anything but this strange mystery 


and whether his disquiet had anything to-do } and suspense. Speak to me, Margaret!’ 
with Maud. Dismissing these idle thoughts, I }  «‘Mand— I began, but my voice failed me. 
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«What of Maud? Do you doubt I will be ; a cry, I sprang to clasp her to my breast, and, 
faithful to the charge? Have I not always cared clasping the air, stood there alone in the very 
for her as if she were my own sister? If I have} spot which her form had just occupied. Press- 
been remiss, tell me so, and the future shall make } ing both hands to my head, I gazed about me 
amends for the past.’ ; stupidly. Yes! I was alone. Winged with fear, 
« «You have been perfect in your kindness,’ I $ I fled through the town, and up the lonely road 
replied, ‘and I have mistaken its character. “I 3 over which she should have passed. The hollow 
thought you loved her, and had come to ask her : tramp of my feet upon the little bridge which 
hand to-night.’ ; spanned one end of a tiny lake, a mere pool, 
**¢Great heaven !—and she?’ deep and clear, by whose margin we had often 
‘“«¢Oh!’ I replied, hastily; ‘dismiss every such } strayed together, arrested me, and I paused. 
fear from your mind. I am certain, ‘absolutely } Trees overhung it upon every gide, but the thin 
certain, that no thought which can disturb you } : foliage of early spring cast no shadow. Nota 
has ever entered her innocent young heart. She living thing was within the range of my vision. 
looks upon you as a friend and brother only.’ 3 I listened; only the beating of my own heart, 
«««Thank God!’ he said, heaving a sigh of ; and the low gurgle of the water, lapping about 
great relief. ‘Thank God!’ $ the supports of the bridge, met my ear. I looked 
*“‘Full of cheer and comfort to us both was all down upon the smooth, black surface, but if any- 
the talk that followed; and when he left me, I $ thing lay beneath which should not be there, it 
felt as if the misunderstanding of an hour ago 3 was well hidden. Shuddering, I sped on swiftly 
had existed in some remote period of time, and $ as before, nor stopped for breath till I reached 
I had been for years his promised wife. Feeling : the threshold of Mrs. Egerton’s house. I leaned, 
much nervous exhaustion from the great revul- } panting, against the door for a few moments, and 
sion of feeling through which I had passed, I : then knocked. Steps descended the stair, and 
retired at once to my room, and, drawing back $ : Frank opened to me. I did not give him time 
the curtains for the admission of such light as 3; to speak, but grasping his arm with both my 
stars and a young moon afforded, threw myself $ hands, shrieked, ‘Maud! where is she?’ 
across the bed to await Maud’s return. It was : “«¢Come in, Margaret,’ he said, and drew me 
then a few minutes past nine o’clock, and as ; into the house. 
Frank was to be her escort, I could not look for} ‘No! I will not sit! Answer me! What have 
her in less than an hour. I knew that she would } you done with my sister? Where is Maud?’ 
come, for she never passed the night’ away from «“*T took her home two hours ago, and saw 
me, and Frank had besides promised to bring } her ascend the porch steps, and enter, as I sup- 
her home without delay. ; posed, by the side door. Were you not at home? 
“Closing my eyes, I reviewed the hard, actual ; Have you not seen her?’ 
past, which nothing now could change, and filled} ««*Yes! I have seen her, but not in her earthly 
the future with airy, fluctuating dreams. I should} form. She is dead! drowned!—drowned! Come 
have been happy, and yet I was not. A warning $ quick!’ I cried, struggling wildly to draw him to 
sense of unreality weighed upon me like a night- ; the door. ‘We must drag the pool—come!’ 
mare, and I became intensely impatient to hear; “‘ ‘Margaret !—my wife!’ he murmured, and 
the sound of Maud’s step and voice upon the} held me firmly in his arms, I saw his thought, 
stair. I longed unutterably for her loving sym- 3 and, as by magic, a sudden calmness fell upon me. 
pathy, and the touch of her warm, soft lips. The; ‘I am not mad, Frank Egerton,’ I said; ‘I 
hour passed, and T had heard the old town clock } : saw my sister, Maud, leave the house with you 
tell eleven with a drowsy, lagging stroke, when } 3 this afternoon at six o’clock. With mortal eyes 
I fell into an uneasy doze. I must have lain in ; I have not seen her since, and shall never see 
this state for a considerable length of time, when ; her again. I tell you she is dead—drowned. Go, 
Iwas roused by my own voice calling passion- ; drag the pool, by the bridge, and you will find 
ately, ‘Maud! Maud!’ I sat bolt upright, my } my words are true.’ 
pulses bounding with terror, and there, before *¢¢Will you not go in to my mother,’ he asked, 
me, in the faint moonlight, she stood. Her long, } tenderly, ‘and await my return?’ 
fair hair was all unbound, and streaming with | “«¢Yes,’ I answered, sighing wearily, ‘I will 
water; her dress streamed with water, too, and | do anything you like,’ and, supported by his 
as she stood there, in horrible silence, wringing $ arm, I approached his-mothgr’s room. Before 
her white hands, I distinctly heard it drop upon ; entering, I inquired whether there had been any- 
the floor. It seemed as if I never should have $ thing unusual in Maud’s appearance or manner 
moved, but she held out her arms to me. With { during her walk home. 
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“«*Nothing unusual for her,’ he said; ‘she ; of marriage, he set it aside with that quiet, un- 
was silent, very silent, but not more so than I } answerable way of his, so like his father’s, and 
have frequently seen her.’ 3 I did not dare to press the matter, or even to 

“ «Did you tell her-——’ 3 mention Maud’s name, although it was plain to 

“Of our engagement? Yes, just before we 3 see how well he loved her. As for her, little 
parted at your gate, I told her: She made no ; puss! it was not from indifference she would sit 
remark at all, but bid me good night in her 3 for hours at my feet, with her head bent down 
usual voice.’ ‘ over her work, and the color coming and going 

‘Mrs. Egerton was in bed, and there was a: Sin her pretty face, while I talked to her of 
dim night lamp burning in the room. ; Frank, and told her all the history of his child- 

*<*What is the matter?’ she asked. : hood. She never wearied of the same old tales, 

‘Frank answered for me. 3 day after day, but listened as if they were some- 

*<<¢Tt seems that when I left Maud at her own ; thing quite new. When this new fortune came 
door, she did not enter, as I supposed, but went : yesterday, I could not resist saying to Frank, 
elsewhere. Margaret became alarmed, and has { ‘Now you will bring me home a daughter?’ He 
come here alone. I have brought her to you to: $did not answer a word, but I judged by the 
be taken care of while I go to seek for Maud. $ color of his face, and his way of looking, that 
Do not rise, mother; I will make Margaret com-;1 was not far wrong. I was so pleased, you 
fortable here on the lounge, and you must not ; cannot think. I felt that I must take Maud 
expect her to talk, for shes very tired.’ gtote my arms at once, and so I sent for her. 

“I yielded myself passively to his control, Not that I had the faintest idea of saying any- 
while he laid me on the sofa, and covered me ; thing to her; that only came, of itself, after- 
with a shawl. He kissed my forehead, as he; ward, and is just what I do not want you to 
stooped over me, whispering some endearing $ repeat to Frank. When he left her with me, 
words; but my senses were dull, I heard him } and went again into town, I understood directly 
as in a dream. $ that he had gone to you, as Maud’s only natural 

““*Now, my dear,’ said Mrs. Egerton, when $ protector, to ask your permission to speak to 
he was gone, ‘I do not want you to talle at all, } her on her way home that night, and I felt so 
but just to make yourself as comfortable as you ; worked up I could not contain myself, nor sit 
can. I do net wonder that you feel a little; still. I should not have spoken though, if she 
uneasy at Maud’s running away in that strange } had not put her arms about my neck, and beg- 
manner, but I can tell you something which will ; ged, so sweetly, to know my trouble, that she 
explain the matter quite satisfactorily—that is, might comfort me. It was impossible to say 
if you will not repeat what I say to Frank, for Sher nay. I bid her call me mother, and told her 
he is so peculiar, you know, my dear, and has; all the truth. At first I was frightened, she 
such high idea of honor, and all that sort of sobbed so convulsively. But after, as she sat 
thing, that I am afraid he would feel hurt with } upon my lap, with her head drooping like o 
me. Are you listening? but don’t answer me; ; flower, all pale and drenched with rain, I was 
you must not talk, you know.’ $ glad I had prepared her to meet his proposals 

' «*T am listening,’ I replied. with dignity, as a woman should, for I saw that 

“*Very well, then, I will tell you about it, } a new life had entered into her. I besought her 
only you must not talk any more. Where was : again to call me mother. She looked up, and 
I? Ohyyes! Iremember. Well, as I was say- ; ° her lips parted with a smile. Her face was 
inggmy Frank is so peculiar, and does not like § like an angel’s, transparent, and full of light. 
to be interfered with. He is exactly like his ; * ‘Mother,’ she said, and blushed red as a rose. 
father—you have no idea how much he is like $ ; I brought her to my room; and bathed her eyes, 
his father. His father was just such another $ and then sent her out into the fresh air to re- 
reserved, fastidious fellow as Frank, and just 3 gain her composure before Frank’s return. But 
as particular about offering himself to a woman’ ‘she is such a delicate, timid little thing, and 
before he was able to support her. I knew very $ ’ when he came, I-could see the very soul flicker 
well that Frank would never come to the point { and tremble within her like flame in the wind. 
until he had laid by money, and I thought it $ You see, Margaret, my dear, it is not at all to 
was a pity, because with his fine talents, and § ‘be wondered at that she feared meeting you, 
Maud’s good sense, he could not fail to make ; she is so shy, and would naturally dread the 
his way in the world; besides, I wanted to see } } first talk. I think Tean just see her standing, 
them man and wife before I was laid in my; ‘with her hand on the latch of the door, after 
grave. But, whenever I approached the subject * : parting with Frank, unable to make up her 
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mind to go in, and then running away again,, ‘From that moment he troubled me with no 
perhaps to old Katy’s, or to the parsonage, or ; more tenderness. Considerate, gentle, and at~ 
to Dr. Gray’s house, with some pretty excuse; tentive as ever, he still neither sought nor 
for passing the night there.’ And the old lady } avoided me, but the shadow never left his noble 
laughed at her own pleasant fancy. $ face. Iwas glad when the time came for him 

‘Each separate word fell on my brain like a} to go, so intolerable was the pain that I endured. 
drop of molten lefd. A hand was at my throat,: He went. Weak and weary, I sought refuge in 
strangling me. It was my own, but I did not} forgetfulness—in vain! A craving restlessness 
know it. I leaped to my feet for breath, and N possessed me, and drove me forth to wander 
fell heavily forward into the lap of a blessed ; alone through fields and woods. When I could 
oblivion. : walk no longer, I lay down upon the grass, and 

‘Weeks followed, which were to me a blank, { was often out all day. If the walls of a city 
and to those around me a ceaseless day and} had pent me in, I believe I should have died; 
night watch cver a lingerer between life and but potent is the balm Nature distills into every 
death. At last, weak as a new-born child, I} } suffering heart that comes to her for aid. My 
opened my eyes to conscious wakefulness, but } constitution was naturally vigorous, and its re- 
not to a recollection of the past. Before me, } sources turned to gocd account the constant air 
by the half shaded window, Frank sat reading, ; and exercise to which a restless spirit exposed 
pale, thin, and ten years older than when I saw ; me. My bodily health began steadily to im- 
him last, but I gazed at him with no emotion, } prove, and with it my health of mind. A con- 
except one of vague wonder. I made an effort } viction grew upon me that I had done, and was 
to move, which drew his attention, and he came } ‘ doing a great wrong—that I had no right thus 
and leaned over me. I looked up in his changed } } to blast the earthly future of my friend, or wan- 
face, and asked faintly, ‘Where am I? Where tonly to cast away the blessing which God had 
is Maud?’ 3 given me, in the love of a faithful heart. I 

‘«‘¢You have been ill. You must not talk, and } resolved to write to Frank at once, and tell him 
you will soon be better. Drink this,’ and he } all the truth. The next mail that went out, 
raised me in his arms and put a glass to my lips. } bore my letter to him, and something, like re- 

“I drank. He laid me down again, and I fell } pose visited me once more. 
asleep. ‘How I longed for his reply! It came, pure 

“As my health sonhaiine returned, under g and peaceful as a breath from heaven, and with 
Mrs. Egerton’s indefatigable care, memory re-} it the promise of his speedy return, ‘We might 
vived, with all its painful details; but Maud’s$ look for him,’ he said, ‘de a week or ten days 
name was never mentioned, nor the events of: after his letter reached us,’ Theten days passed, 
the past alluded to by either one of us, and} and we looked for him, but he did not come. 
months elapsed before I learned that her body § ‘The ten days grew to twenty, and brought 
had been found, and the Jast rites paid to it} no vessel, nor any news of her. News came, at 
during my illness. Frank remained at home} last; the vessel, never. She had gone down with 
till I was able to move about the house without every soul on board. I was too well schooled ey. 
assistance, and then made preparations for his; in grief to'sink under this last blow. The new . 
voyage to India, whither he was going to take ; } sorrow took its place among the rest, in my # 
possession of the property left him by his uncle. } * heart, naturally and calmly. 

A few days before his departure I sat with him; : I had now an opportunity to return the de- 
alone, by the library window, and my hand lay } ; voted attentions which Mrs. Egerton had so 
passively in his. He had been talking of indif-} lately lavished upon me. The sudden shock 
ferent matters connected with his journey, when : was followed by a paralytic stroke, which for 
timidly, and in a voice that was tremulous and{ many days endangered her life, and left her 
husky, he spoke of the future, once more calling afterward helpless and almost childish. During 
me his ‘wife.’ My mind had not recovered its; five years I tended her with a daughter’s love, 
tone, I was like one only half sane, and the bare and received in return a lesson of cheerful, pa- 
thought of marrying him seemed to make me tient resignation, which, I trust, I never shall 
my sister’s willful murderess. I withdrew my : forget. One morning I went, as was my cus- 
hand from his clasp, and silently shook my tom, early to her bedside to learn how she had 
head. Too well he understood me! The shadow } passed the night. I saw, without asking, that 
“. 1d a terrible anguish settled upon his face. I} she had passed it well, and the morning indeed 
_weould not bear to see it. I rose and left the ; dawned brightly upon her. Another angel had 
“ Fodin: } spread its wings for flight. 
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«One more earthly tie, your father, still re- , looking upon this as his home, until he marricd 
mained to me. He was at college. Two years : his pretty, foreign wife, and went, with her, to 
after Mrs. Egerton’s death, I returned to the : practice his profession in London. The rest 
old home again, which had lately been restored $ < you know, my little girl. I hope I have not 
to me, and here I have been from that time till $ saddened you, my child. Pain is the common 
now. : $ lot of all, but, rightly borne, meen the root 

“Your father passed his holidays with me, * S of an eternal j joy.” 
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STANZAS. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


True, he has wronged me-sthat was long ago, 
When I was weak and helpless, and before 

My soul had learned to walk beneath its woe, 
Nor falter if a grievous weight it bore. 

So much the crueler of him to tread 
Upon me so remorselessly. He knew 

That I was innocent—that knowledge fed 
The savage hatred that upon him grew. 


I never wronged him, and he knew it. Yet 

He put his heel upon me, and his eye 
» Gleamed with a fierce joy I cannot forget 

Whene’er he looked upon my agony. 

Then he was rich and powerful; he trod 
The marble halls of royalty and power, 

While I was doomed in poverty to plod 
With only want and labor for a dower. 


But e’en from royalty he turned aside, 
And left the fawning flatterers of gold, 
To hunt me like a fregd, by land and tide, 
As watchful as the sun that o’er us rolled, 
Why did he hate me? I had never given 
A cause for such a hatred as he bore— 
*Tis true I won the pfize for which he’d striven, 
Oh! Ho, I never thought of that before! 


A change has come upon us. Now I stand 
Upon the topmost pinnacle of fame; 

Thar mine there is not in this mighty land 
A prouder or more highly honored name. 
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And wealth has come to me unsought until 
I tire of mine abundance; even the sea 
Flings riches at my feet. I take my fill 
Of what I list, and care comes not to me. 


But he whose unrelenting hate pursued 
Me as the savage tiger hunts his prey, 
And was with such a fiend-like stealth endued, 
That even Hope herself at last gave way— 
That man who trod me to the dust, and would 
Have slain me had he dared—that man now lies 
An humble suppliant to those who sued 
His favor vainly—if I speak’t he dies. 


Revenge is sweet; our véry natures make 
Us love it. I can taste it if I will; 
My word makes his the fagot and the stake, 
And feasts this ery fer vengeance to the fill. 
Then why not speak it? Ah, but something here 
Within me pleads for mercy, prone to say 
Pity is nobler, when she wipes a tear, 
Than armies thundering past fo kill and slay. 


What should I profit if that man should die? 
Nothing! Yet he has wronged me! Let that go, © 
To wrong him would not blot the past; and I 
Were brutal to suck joy from other’s woe. - 
Then I’m resolved: That man shall be set free, 
And clemency is all he hath to dread; 
Good deeds for evil my revenge shall be, 
And thus I’lL_heap hot coals upon his head! 





. 


THE LIFE BAND. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. ROGERS. 


Lage the bright host, led by Mars, 
Like the ever-blooming stars, 
Pass the life-band to that sea, 

All unknown to you and me. 


Mighty is this brotherhood, 
With their power for ill or good, 
As they hasten to the goal, 
Sought for by the human soul. 


Some are old, and some are young, 
By hope fired or sorrow stung; 
Some are bow’d by passion’s storm, 
Many a brave and noble form. 


On his way the youth walks, proud, 
* With his strong heart beating loud; 

And the maiden wears a smile, 

Through her tear-drops all the while, 
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But the aged, in the strife, 
Struggling for a higher life, 

As earth’s sunken shore they leave, 
Still look up and do not grieve. 


Joy and woe above them sits, 
And o’er their pale faces flits 

The eternal light and shade, 
Which has its deep impress made, 


We may watch this life-band long, 
But our souls shall join the throng, 
And the stars shine as before, 
Though we see them never mere. 


For this mighty brotherhood, 
With their power for ill or good, 
Ever hasten to that goal, 
Sought for by the human soul. 


¥ 





“OUT OF THE SHADOW.” 


—_—— 


BY MRS, N. M. M’CONAUGHY. 

CHEERLEsS was the attic which little Alice { hook because I took them. A policeman saw 
entered one dreary December day, after a long } ’ her, and said, ‘Let the child alone,’ or she might 
walk in the icy streets. There was no fire what-} have hurt me worse, she was so angry. But, 
ever inthe broken grate, and the keen air whistled ; poor sister, you are almost starved to death, I 
through the half covered roof, sifting down the; } will cook these things as soon as I can make the 
fine snow on the bare floor. But though the: fire go. There are six matches left in the box; 
place was so utterly cheerless, there was a smile : I have a lot of paper I found in the street just 
as well as a tear in her brown eyesas she en- after they had swept a store.” The child set 
tered. In that low room was the only heart § 3 herself busily to work, and soon a little glow 
on earth that cared for her. A loving sister $ was kindled, and the only saucepan set over it 
watched for her return, and had ever a gentle 3 $ with a little water, and the uninviting repast 
word and kiss for the little one she had received $ was prepared. 


from a dying mother’s arms, and over whom she $ : 


had watched with maternal tenderness. 

Day by day she had toiled for her support, : 
unheeding the cruel exactions and often harsh $ 
words of her steel-hearted employer. Not un- 3 
frequently was she kept busy-until far inte the 3 
night, working costly fabrics into cloaks and 3 
mantillas to glitter in the fashionable prome- 


nade; thinking sometimes, poor girl, how a: 
single yard of that costly trimming would bring ; s 


plenty to her destitute home. Still, she was 
usually content with her frugal fare, for the 
white wings of purity and peace were folded in 
her bosom, and she blest God that actual want 
had never stared them in the face. 

But, at length, a dark day came. The rack- 


‘You cannot eat it, Jenny,” said the child, 
¢ with tears in her eyes, as her sister put aside 
the dish, after a slight effort to eat. 

‘“You have done very nicely, little sister,” 
3 she said; ‘‘but I do not feel much hunger now. 
<I think I am past that. So take the rest your- 
self, darling. I never" eX pected to see you re- 
; duced to thi ut it is all right, nodoubt. And 

Hemember, Allie, that any amount of 
sng is better than the least degree of sin- 
ning. Although all seems so dark now, I feel 
6 strangely hopeful for you. I shall soon be safe 
in the arms of Jesus, and oh! how I wish I 
might take you with me, if it were God’s will; 
but I know He will take care of you. I prayed 
to him nearly all day for you, Allie; trust in 


Ss 


: 


ing cough which had so long distressed her, } him and he will surely raise you upa friend. I 
became deeper seated, and she could no longer } cannot talk much with you, now; but another 
rise from her bed. After the scanty earnings } time I will tell you what I wish you to do when 
were exhausted, the few articles of furniture:I am gone. Come and lie down with me, 
were parted with, one by one, to obtain the precious, darling little sister, and don’t sob so 
daily loaf of bread; but in a little time this { wildly, dearone. There, go to sleep, love,” and 
resource failed, and gh&stly famine glared upon N she gathered the sobbing child to her bosom, 
them. ; and soothed her as a mother would her fright- 
To-day, little Alice had wandered out, hoping } $ ened, suffering babe. 
to find a few sticks with which to make a little} It was broad daylight when Alice awoke. 
blaze, and, on her return, she found her sister $ She was very stiff and cold and looked about for 
much weaker, $ Jenny. She seemed to be kneeling by the bed- 
“Dear Jenny,” said the child, ‘‘I could find 3 side, but when Alice spoke, there was no answer. 
nothing to eat but these turnips and potato} The face was colorless as marble, and a sweet 
parings, which I picked up in a rubbish box on smile wreathed the thin white lips. She seemed 
the side-walk. I have washed them quite clean ; to have risen at night for the little cup of water, 
at the pump, and they will be better than no- ; and to have died as she knelt to breathe a prayer 
thing. I eat some of the turnip chips raw, I was $ i to the kind Father, who in love gathered her 
so hungry. I got these few sticks and cinders, $ : into his glorious fold, where cold and hunger 
too, from an ash-tub, though an old woman, ; Sand pain and sorrow are forever strangers. 
with a bag on her back, beat me with her iron: A pine coffin and a quick rattling of “ft. he efit, 
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over the stones to the paupers’ burial place. No $ “Oh, sir,” she answered, ‘‘I have no home 
one heeded it, except one breaking heart which ; now. None but the station-house,” and she 
flung itself upon the rough box, and shrieked as : shuddered at the thought of sleeping there; as- 
they tore her from it. ; sociated as it is in the mind of every poor child 

It was all over, and little Alice found herself; in the city, with the idea of drunken brawls, 
homeless and friendless in the great bustling theft, and every crime. 
eity. She was almost stupified by grief, and; ‘Will you go home with me, Alice? My 
almost unconsciously she wandered to the market $ Hannah will be a mother to you, and you shall 
near the river, and stopped to warm her fingers 3 not want for anything. It would seem most 
at a little charcoal furnace. A stout Jersey 3 like having our little dead Emily back again,” 
farmer was standing near, dressed in a shaggy : he said, half to himself. ‘She had great brown 
‘great coat,” with a woolen comforter about ; eyes just like yourn. You make me think of 
his neck. He made room for her beside the } her every minute;” and a big tear was brushed 
fire, and looked compassionately on her thin, old 3 aside. ‘She has laid in her grave three months 
dress and shivering frame. His big, brown g come Sunday, and the baby, our little Benny, 
hand brought out a rosy-cheeked apple from } has forgotten all about her as was so fond of 
his over-coat pocket, which he gave to Alice. } him. He would leave his mother’s arms any 
The tears came into the eyes of the poor, § time to go to her. Will you go home with me, 
famished child, as she eagerly took it, ex- Alice, and be a sister to little Benny?” 
claiming, ‘‘Oh, thank you, thank you, sir.” $ “Oh, sir, will you take me?” said the child, 

It was eaten quickly, and the farmer who had her face glowing with eager hope, while her 
watched the process, said, frame trembled with the intense excitement. 

“I wish I had another for you, little girl, you “Be sure I will—and now we had better jog 
seem to like apples so well. Your folks should 3 on, so as to be home in time for supper. I have 
not let you come out such a cold day with them $ sold out all my Christmas turkeys, and the big 
thin clothes on, and no shawl neither.” wagon is just round the corner. But you can’t 

Just then a coarse market-woman, evidently } ride in the cold with them clothes on,” he con- 
in a bad humor; came along, and giving Alice } tinued, looking at her thin garments. Taking 
a rude push, bade her “be off with her rags, her by the hand, he sought a store, near by, 
and not take up the room of her betters. Watch- } where he bought a warm woolen shawl, a knitted 
ing a chance to steal something from the stands, $ hood, and fleecy lined gloves, which he bade her 
I don’t doubt?” she added. put on. ‘There, those will stand you till we 

The child moved slowly and tearfully away, } get home, and then the mother will rig you out 
for the kind word and act of the moment before, more comfortable.” The child’s eyes danced 
had _ drawn her whole heart toward the farmer. { with pleasure as she viewed the treasures; but 
Poor little one! with her loving heart torn loose * she could only say, with glad tears, ‘Oh, sir, 
from every earthly stay, how eagerly it caught 3 you are too good.” 
at every straw for support! : ‘Not a bit,” laughed the good-natured farmer. 

But the big, rough hand was stretched out to ; “You are ° my little girl now, and I must provide 
prevent her going, and thé man drew her to his } 3 for you.” 
side, saying, They soon reached the covered Jersey wagon, 

“Stay here, little girl, the old women shall ; and lifting the little girl in, he seated himself 
not hurt you. She is only a bit fretty this } beside her, drawing the buffalo robe well around 
morning, and means well enough. There, Mar- her feet. And so they rode on; farmer Betts 
gry, are two customers foreyou, be quick, or } chatting all the time with his happy little com- 
you'll lose them;” and the woman wad panion, who could hardly realize her identity. 





briskly to her place. “Then, you like apples, Alice, do you? You 
The farmer looked at the child intently, and ; shall have bushels of them this winter if you 

by his kind words and seeming interest, soon want. Do you like tofeed chickens and turkeys?” 

drew from her the simple history of her sorrows; + “T think I should, dearly; but I never saw 

related with alla child’s frankness. The shaggy { any live ones except those in the market.” 

sleeve was drawn across his eyes more than} ‘Well, I never! I guess you don’t eat them 

ence as he listened, and he had too honest a} very often either, do you now?” 

heart to be ashamed of it. ‘‘We have had no meat of any kind for a long 
When she had finished, he said, ‘Then you } time.” 

haye not any relations in the city, Alice? No- } ‘No meat? Why, what did you have for 

body to look for you home to-night?” } breakfast ?” 
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“Only the apple you gave me, sir.” $ as she took her seat at the table. What a 
“Why, Alice, I never heard the like. What : princely feast that seemed to Alice, whe had 
did you have yesterday ?” $never beheld such bounties before! What a 


“Only some potato and turnip parings I; luxury to her, seemed even a slice of that good 
found in the street,” said the child, modestly. % home-made bread and butter, or one of those 
The astonished farmer gazed at her for the 3 delicious, steaming ‘‘buckwheats!” And yet, 
first time doubtingly ; but there was no untruth- 3 the ruddy boiled ham, cut in such generous 
fulness in those full, candid eyes. : slices, the pellucid honey fairly overflowing its 

‘*TIs it possible there are any people so poor? ; waxen cells, the light golden cup-cake, and deep 
I never’ll waste a piece of bread again, if that’s ; glass of spiced apples, formed only an ordinary 
so. I am sorry I did not know you were so : repast in the house of the prosperous farmer. 
hungry when we were in the market; but here } $ When supper was over, little Bénny thought 
is a piece of bread and butter and cold meat I} it time to wake up, and sat on his mother’s lap 
had left from my dinner.” : while Ann cleared away the table. The baby 

The child’s hunger was keen, and the present § Ssoon made friends with Alice, after the first 
relief of mind made the want doubly felt. She § * shyness and curiosity about the stranger had 
devotred it hastily, despite her effort to control ; worn off, and even suffered her to rock him a 
herself, for ‘‘hunger knows no law.” : ; little while in the low rocking-chair. 

‘‘Hannah will have us a good warm supper : The mother knew that Alice was weary, and 
when we get. home, all ready, I know. She $ showed her early to a snug little room adjoining 
never fails of that when I go down to York. I}her own, where, after nicely tucking in the 
guess Davy can jog on a little faster, such good $ warm covers all ahout her, with a good night 
roads,” and he gave the lines a shake, which $ kiss, she left her to her own thoughts. And, 
Davy seemed “to understand as an intimation § $ oh! what a confusion of memories rushed upon 
that he might hurry on to his warm stable rather $ Sher mind! But first, and above all others, was 
faster. An hour more and they reached the ; the pale face of that dear, dear sister, and she 
pleasant farm-house. The good wife, Hannah, : wept as if her heart would break at the thought 
came out to meet her husband, and inquired, of never, never seeing her again. But soon the 
with some surprise, mood grew calmer, and then she longed to have 

“Why, who has thee hefe, William?” For her sister know what Kind friends God had 
being a Quaker born, she occasionally used their } raised up for her, and with the half-formed 
forms of address. Alice shrank back, a little 3 prayer that some kind watcher-angel would 
fearful that there would be no welcome for her 3 whisper all her happiness into her sister’s ear, 
here. : she fell asleep. In dreams, she saw again the 

A few words told the simple story, as he lifted ; bare, cold attic room, with its broken window 
the child from the wagon and placed her inside ; and cheerless grate; again the rough box was 
the gate. It was enough, and the good mother’s brought in to bear away the gentle form she 
arms and heart opened wide to receive her. : loved so tenderly, and again she lived over the 

“Thee is welcome, little one. Thee shall : same wild, heart-breaking agony of grief. But 
never want for a home again,” and she brought } an angel form entered the narrow door-way, and 
her into the cheerful “family room,” and placed } a face radiant with immortal youth and vigor 
Emily’s low rocking-chair beside the bright fire § smileduponher. She felt again the soft caresses 
for her. With gentle hands she removed her $ of her loving sister, and grew calm and peaceful 
shawl and hood, and, when she had grown warm 3 resting on her breast. 
and comfortable, it took but a minute to ex- } She awoke late, but with a light heart. How 
change her thin, but neat, old garments for a : beautiful seemed the sunshine struggling through 
warm, dark worsted suit which had belonged to § > the pretty window-shade! She had never seen 
the loved and lost one. : S such sunlight before. What a beautiful red and 

«Just about her size,” said the good woman, } white bed-cover was spread over her! She 
thoughtfully, ‘only thinner. She-would rath < traced the quaint pattern out with her eye in 
thee had them than that they should lie idle. § S childish wonder and admiration. What a col- 
She would give away all she possessed to make 3 lection of treasures was spread out on the little 
any one else happier—Emily would.” $ table across the room, a tiny work-box, a china 

The transformed child looked really beautiful { Vase, a doll and doll’s bureau, with many glit- 
after having carefully brushed her soft brown } tering toys which she had never seen before, 
hair, and confined it with a long circular comb. : except in shop windows! Was this really to be 

“IT shouldn’t know her, wife,” said Mr. Betts, § her home, and this her own little room, where 
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she could look at, and really handle all those , mornings. Alice was adopted in heart as well 
beautiful things, every day if she liked? Aj} as in name, and soon grew to be the light of 
gentle footstep and a softly opened door brought ; that cheerful dwelling. Her mind and heart 
a glad answer. 3 both expanded with hot-house rapidity in the 
‘‘Has thee slept well, Alice? I will help thee } genial atmosphere of love and physical comfort, 
dress now if thee likes to rise,” and a gentle, 3 and when, a few years later, the gentle hand 
loving kiss was pressed upon her cheek. 3 which led and cared for her so kindly grew a 
Breakfast was over, but a nice dish of hot; little tremulous, it was “daughter Alice” who 
cream toast and leg of broiled chicken awaited } placed the easy-chair in the cheeriest corner and 
her in the corner; and Benny sat on the floor at ; took upon her young shoulders all the care of 
her feet, laughing and playing with black Bruno’s ; the household. Never did the farmer regret his 
shaggy ears, while he occasionally glanced with ; deed of love to the homeless orphan, but ever 
his merry eye at the new found friend of the ; regarded it as one of God’s richest blessings to 
night before. : him and his. Truly ‘he who soweth bountifully 
And this was but the dawning of many bright * shall reap also bountifully.” 
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QUESTIONINGS. 


BY ELLEN ©. LAKE. 


On! meadows of purple clover, Ah! fragrant and clad with beauty, 
Wearing meekly your royal bloom, Or flowing with silvery wave, 

With the daisies gold-starred over, The meadows and streams bear duty, 
And rippling to a Summer tune; And give to the hand that gave; 

Do the skies you watch forever, But the soul’s deep cries of yearning 
In the sun’s shining and the rain, Bring no answering tone from them, 

Let their floating fleets part ever Unknown to the glory burning 
For a glimpse at the farther main? In immortality’s diadem. 


Dark forests! that set your leaf-crowns Only when out from the blooming 
On the brows of yet darker hills; That life gathers round the soul, 
That filled with the wild, sweet music We go through the dark death glooming, 
Of wood-birds and rippling rills; Where the waves of the river roll. 
Do there gleam through the shifting vapors Will there flash through all the weeping— 
That sail in the Summer air Through the parting and the pain— 
The temples that Love’s light kissea A gleam of calm waters sweeping, 
To a beauty diyinely rare? And a glimpse of the farther main? 


Oh! streams, that flow in the shadows ° Then question no more the meadows, 
Of rocks that are centuries old, The forests and silver streams, 
And flash through the green of meadows Where the cloud fleets through their shadows, 
With the glitter of silver fold, And floods all the soul with dreams; 
Drops there upon your bosom, For the lights beyond shine only 
Striking down through your crystal depth, Through the darksome valley of death, 
The shadows of fadeléss blossoms And gleam for the watcher only 
That angels have loved and kept? Who stands ’neath the banners of ‘aith. 
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TO MATTIE. 


BY EB. SUMMERS DANA. 
. —4 


There are volumes unwritten we treasure, 
And clasp in a fondest embrace; 

There’s affection the world may not measure, 
That finds in our own heart a place. 

Our lives may not ever find places 
Of beautiful sunshine and flowers; 

But be there no friendship which traces 
Deep lines of true feeling like ours? 


Tere are tones that will haunt us, though lonely 
Our path be o’er mountain and sea; 

There are looks that will part from us only 
When memory ceases to be; 

There are friends whom the heart prizes dearly, 
Who fxint by the wayside at last; 

There are tokens we cherish so nearly, 
That perish like dreams of the past. 
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THE BURNHAMS OF-BOSCAWEN PLAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L ’s DIARY.” 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136, 


CHAPTER XIV. now; we shall have no interest nor spirit for our 
June 21st, Morning. friends, he says, if we keep this affair in our 
I po not hear many words from Rosenvelt } heads all the while; and he says he wants it to 
or my father directly, touching ‘this affair of } go off well; says he is particular about it, and 
Horace’s,” as my mother always calls it. But ; has reason to be. He says he has some reason 
she talks with them, and afterward tells me {to believe that Mr. Walker will work for the 
what ‘they say. Rosenvelt says he don’t know; nomination your father’s friends propose for 
what is to be done, he is sure. There she is— : him; and that a few of Mr. Walker’s personal 
Clara, he means—there the child is, If she : friends will work for him. Your father says he 
were to die there, as she believes she is going } don’t mean to try for the office; but he wants 
to do, then the child will be alone, with nobody : things to go off well; don’t want to do anything, 
to take any interest in her, or do anything for $ nor neglect anything that shall disappoint his 
her, except one old gentleman, Judge Haven, to ; } friends and well-wishers, in the party. The 
whom she has assigned the child’s guardianship, } ‘ party in politics, I mean. So he wants us to 
and who can’t be expecied to do much beside ‘ do our best; wants our party to be the best that 
secing to the property and keeping her at school. : < has ever been given, or is likely to be given, 
“This is about all he has to say,” my mother 3 ‘ here at Boscawen Plain, by Mrs. Walker, or any 
adds. ‘Only, he wonders you don’t despise § $ other woman. So, let’s go now; let’s shake this 
him; but he says you do right not to; he says } ‘ off entirely and go to work. Mrs. Eaton has 
he never meant, never dreamed of the evil and } ‘ beautiful luck with things! I never saw any- 
suffering that have come. He says there are ’ thing like it! never anything overdone, never 
men and women too, who would think he ought : anything underdone! Have you seen her fruit 
to be torn in pieces, if they knew about it; men, : cake since she got poy frosting and ornaments 
he says, who have been cheating, lying, ruining : ‘on? no?—then come.’ 
the fortunes of good, honest men; who, in this : ; I stayed after my mother went, to put the 
way, have brought the honest men they have } rims on Mrs. Eaton’s tarts. My father came in 
ruined to discouragement, to drunkenness and 2 to fasten his whip-lash. Mrs. Eaton left they 
rags, even to suicide; women, he says, who have 3 room while he stood there in silence, winding a’ 
destroyed the honor and peace of other women, 5 cord about the lash; and then, stepping up 
by their wretched slander; and still, he says, ; near the table where I was working—and every 
these men and women are ready to burst with ‘ footfall smote upon my faint nerves—he said, 
horror, and hunt a man to the earth, if they find ; “You've nothing to do with this affair of Rosen- 
out that he has been doing, not a greater wrong, ; velt’s. It don’t concern you atall. I’ve noticed 
but a wrong by another and unapproved pat- ; a change in you since you heard of it, a change 
tern. He walks the floor saying these things, $ that it don’t belong to you to show; and I shall 
and is so strung up! Poor, poor boy! Your 3 expect to see no more of it. I shall expect you 
father,” lowering her voice a little, speaking % to be interested in helping Mrs. Eaton; in doing 
with less certainty, “I don’t know exactly how ; whatever you can to make the party that is 
he feels about it; but he seems to dread its get- : coming—soon now—an agreeable and satisfac- 
ing out, its being known here. He says we had } tory one, to every person that comes. I shan’t 
better be careful that Mrs, Eaton don’t get hold } t expect one person who is present to be passed 
of it. He says if Horace writes many letters, ; < over, nor neglected. She, your mother, will do 
he had better not mail them here, but had better } her part; I’m not concerned about this,” draw- 
ride to Fisherville with them. EF thinks he had Ri ing himself up, ‘‘but she don’t know them all. 
better not write many. He had better get it out ; You do; and you must act accordingly. As I 
of his mind; we had all of us better get it out } < said before, you’ve nothing to do with this affair 
of our minds—our party coming off in two days, } of Rosenvelt’s. That connection is a off. 
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More men than you've any idea of have such ; filled with error as it is, might be but the step- 
connections. So you’ve nothing to do with it N ping-stones, up which, hand in hand, eye on 
but keep it still, and do and appear exactly as { eye, we would climb to a region of such puri- 
you would if no‘such affair had come to your : ; fication and deep joy, as we would never have 
knowledge; exactly!” ’ known without it. I see it in the present and 
Evening. ; the future. I see that with her so near, dying, 
When I came away from aunt. Rosalia’s this g the poor young child so near, suffering, torn 
evening, Alice came out with me, as she often} with such loss, torn, suffering year after year, 
does, her arm in mine, her pretty little bend 5 year after year, with the drear loneliness and 
filled with one thing and another; which, be it } pain of memory, his life and mine too, if joined 
what it may, she brings forth and shows to me. $ $ with his, would be a stupendous lie, a mocking, 
If it is something gay, she langhs constantly, ; : blinding, bewildering, hardening lie. If we 
looking constantly in my face. If it is some-} strove, by this undertaking and device, by that 
thing “hateful,” as she says, she looks in my : undertaking and device, to so attach happiness 
face, looks up at the stars, down at her feet, } to us, that she would stay and be with us morn- 
and pouts and scolds, perhaps cries. If it is} ing, noon and night, and in the deep silence of 
dubious, she drops her head; raising it a little, 3 the night, she would not be so enticed. We 
at times, to inquire of me, then drops it again, would be compelled to know that she will not 
her eyes on her slow feet. This she did to-night. } come where truth is not. We would then put 
She wanted to ask me, she said. Mrs. Eaton forth semblances of content, smiles that would 
thought that something wrong was going on } be false, unconcerned words that would be false; 
with Mr.—with that Mr. Rosenvelt of mine, } not that we would in our souls mean to be false; 
from scme things she heard my father say to 3} we would, perhaps, all this time hate lies, long 
me, yesterday, and from the looks and appear- ; for truth, pray and weep for it; but then, after 
ance of us all. What was it? hugging my arm 3 all, would be the great lie which our miserable 
up closer, she asked. Was it anything I was at } pride, our miserable vanity would not let. us 
liberty to tell? pluck out, cast from us, leaving the place for 
No, it was not anything I was at liberty to ; truth, blessed, divine truth, to come and fill it, 
tell. 3 diffusing thence her serenity and light. Rosen- 
Too bad! Mrs. Eaton told her and her mother 3 velt’s pride would not let us; my mother’s would 
what my father said in her hearing, and they 3 not; my father’s would not; for them what ob- 
couldn’t _ making something awful bad out} loquy and scorn would come to us! then how 
of it! would the envious and the malicious triumph! 
I was not at liberty to say anything about it, So they would say, with looks full of horror. 
I again said, when she waited. 3 But would they triumph? Would we be scorned 
Too bad! she wanted to know, awfully! Was; and despised? I do not believe it. If I were 
it anything really bad, about him? about Mr. 3 to marry him to-morrow, and next day were to 
Rosenvelt? anything that made me blame him, ; : say to Mrs. Lane, (the most narrow-minded and 
or like him less? $ ill-natured, perhaps, of all our acquaintances, ) 
I had never liked Mr. Rosenvelt so well, as I : ; Sif I were to sit down close by her, look with 
had the last three days, I told her. $ sincere, and so with troubled eyes in her face, 
Queer! what could it mean then? giving my ; and say, ‘‘Mrs. Lane, my husband has a great 
arm another quick hug. Couldn’t I give her g sorrow in his path, just now, the consequence 
one little hint? 3 of a great sin of which he, some time since, re- 
No; there was no reason why I should. ‘ pented, from which he, some time since, turned 
Only! she wanted to know so! Too bad! but— away; I want to tell you all about it, and then 
good-by and good night. She was coming to the you see if you don’t pity him out of the very 
party! It was quite time for her to be making $ bottom of your heart.” Listening, her tears of 
the acquaintance of this Rosenvelt of mine! ; pity would come, would fall. Out of the bottom 
Morning, the 22nd. 3 of her heart she would commiserate him and me. 
I say to her, to my mother and to myself, that ; She would carry the story, washed of its noxious- 
I never liked him so much, felt so warm a friend- ; } ness by her tears, vivified with mercy by her love, 
liness toward him, as I do now. But he will } through all the place; and all the place, hearing 
never be my husband. I say this oftener and ; her account, and seeing with what chastened 
oftener to myself, each time with greater cer- } composure we came forth among them. seeing 
tainty, each time with deeper pain in my heart. 3 the beautiful halo and inspiration of truth and 
I do not see this in the past; the past, sad and ‘ love about our heads, as we came, as we spoke, 
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as we acted, eaneee do us the menadh of all the: ¢ not prart what he ioniall but it was pevirwens 
truth and goodness in them. $ that made Alice dance. Her gauzy, light figure 

I shall try them. If they will listen, then I $ made a part of its graceful pirouette out where 
know what I will do. Iwill go and will myself} we could see it. “Oh!” she said, having come 
close the eyes of the poor creature. Then I will { to a halt, ‘that was farther from it than all the 
take her child close to my heart and bring her ; rest put together. Now I will tell you; now you 
away, to be, from that hour to the end of our $ just listen. You know there was once, in France, 
days, my beloved, my precious child. Mrs. } a little man with large ambitions, and that his 
Lane, and all my friends and acquaintances, $ name was pe 
shall know where I go, on what asad and sacred} ‘Napoleon First,” he answered, laughing. 
errand. When I return, leading my child up to: ‘Oh! but you laugh now in such a way, I 
them, I will say, “See, here is my blessed little § don't believe but you knew all along; only you 
girl; you must all heip me to make up for her § wanted to keep me explaining in that way, for 
great, great loss;” and there isn’t one heart of} the fun you could get out of it. Lizzy, give him 
all the so-called censorious, narrow hearts, here ° that best charade of yours; that is, if—do you 
at Boscawen Plain, that would not then show 3 like guessing charades?” 
us how goodness had all along lain there be-} ‘Yes, I do,” he answered, with the laughing 
neath the evil, waiting for trust and truth like : voice I’ve heard so many times, but not once 
mine to draw it forth. But if they will not} before since the bad news came. Uncle Julius’ 
listen, if Rosenvelt waves slowly his negative, } face grew serious, just then, just as my heart 
with his melancholy head; and my mother, }was growing serious with thoughts of what 
looking at his sign, says, ““No—no; I think as} might at that very moment be passing in a 
Horace does, that that would never do;” if my } chamber where a woman lay sick unto death, 
father, stiff and stern with disapprobation, says, ; and a little child watched her. That chamber, 
“There is nothing more to be said, or done, or ; its mournful occupants, took hold of me as the 
thought, about this! It can never be! It would} one great reality that concerned me, claimed 
ruin us with our friends; and I have particular me; and the scene about me became, as it were, 
reasons, at this time, for wishing to’ stand well } but vale of shadows; the laughter, the buzzing 


with my friends, and for wishing every member $ of the many-toned voices, the gay dresses, the 
of my family to stand well;” if this comes, as I : bright light flooding all, were but a hollow 
believe it will, then I know what I must do. I ; mockery of the life that is earnest, that is real, 
know it with the greater certainty of its being ; § that is deeply and truly life, and not death. 

the right thing for me, because I have talked } ’ «What is it?” asked uncle Julius, who, now 
with uncle Julius about it, and he thinks exactly } ’ that the general had moved on, turned himself 


wholly to me, with his good inquiring eyes on 
} mine. 
CHAPTER XV. : It makes me sad,” I answered, ‘‘comparing 
The 24th. g this scene.with another, at 
As I stood near the folding doors, last even-: ‘At Northampton. Yes, I know; I can under- 
ing, talking with uncle Julius and Gen. Hastings, } $ stand.” 
I became gradually conscious of light, merry,} ‘‘I know now, I shall always know after this,” 
but hearty laughter, going on, just within the } ‘I said, “why it is that the aged who have looked 
back parlor, peal upon peal. We all listened to } on sorrow so many times, say unto us, as they 
it, at length; all laughed hearing how the little $ see our preparations for a gathering like this, 
peals came, and how mirthful they were. We} ‘I don’t see what you find there for my part.’” 
heard that Alice’s laugh was merriest, most in- : ‘«Still, God is here,” said uncle Julius, speak- 
eessant; heard how she only broke off a moment } ing thoughtfully, cheerfully, his beautiful eyes 
now and then to say, ‘Oh! now, Mr. Rosenvelt, going over the groups and pairs. ‘God is 
if that isn’t what I call a queer guess!” or } nowhere in the world, neither in the pulpit nor 
“Lizzy Walker, just hear! Mr. Rosenvelt guesses } the cloister, if He is not here where so many of 
it’s a monkey! as if a monkey could ’ His children are.” 
‘Put in a panic old sturdy John Bull,’ ; Yes, I told him, that was true; that was a 
and soon! Mr. Rosenvelt, try once more—the } $ beautiful, an inspiring truth; but it needed a 
rest have all guessed it, you see. If you can’t } ; strong, calm, collected soul like his, I added, to 
guess it, trying once more, I’ll tell you what it } find God there, as one finds Him in the church, 
m.” } in solitude; to feel Him, to feel and know that 


He was farther back; he spoke low; we did cne’s hand lay in His, that one’s spirit mingled 


as I do. 
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with His and was blest with the high com-: Mary.) He stood still as a marble man, be- 
munion. tween the parted curtains, looking out on the 

“One must pray,” said he, ‘‘one must pray 3 night. 
here as devoutly, as trustingly, as one praysin:} ‘Here youare,” said I. ‘I’ve been looking 
one’s closet; and then one finds God.” S after you.” 

And then my heart went out to Him in a; “Yes, here I am,” turning round a face whose 
little, short, tearful prayer; and He came; and 3 forehead was very white. ‘Come here and let 
the place, and the faces, and the sounds of the ; me touch you; if I may,” taking my hand in 
voices, were all changed. I loved every being ; his; ‘‘if you can bear to have me.” 
there unspeakably > and, as I attended afterward: I did not speak; but I felt very friendly to- 
to one and another, speaking to one, another and $ S ward him, with my eyes on his; and I suppose 
another, the words that were suited to them, it he saw it; for he shut my hand close between 
seemed to me that I had the power to take every $ both his, touched his lips to my forehead; and, 
one of that large company along a little way } with a look of pain mingling with his look of 
with me toward heaven. : pleasure, said, ‘‘Just touching you, just seeing 

Anna!” said Alice, huddling up close to me } you, any time, does me good. I thought to- 
in the dressing-room, where I was helping them } night, when I saw you going round with so 
to find their things, and taking my leave of them. } much of heaven in your face, that the man who 
Alice had been a long time finding hers, a long ; does get you for his companion in life, is made. 
time putting them on; there were now only two} I thought that I wasn’t worthy and never can 
er three others left, and théy were in another be, after what I’ve gone through.” Again he 
part of the room. ‘ Anna!” giving one of her ; kissed my forehead, this time with ,lingering 
pleased, flashing glances at her figure in the } lips, as if it were a parting; again pressed my 
large mirror before which we stood, ‘I’ve had 3 hand between both his, and with swelled veins 
a good time! I’m gladI came! You!” speaking and a look of great pain on his features, was 
low, putting her head nearer mine, fluttering ; turning to leave me, when I detained him, lay- 
with her bonnet-strings and her light shawl, ‘+I § ing my hand on his shoulder and saying, “Alice 
never saw such an agreeable man as this Mr. lis here, dear Rosenvelt, in the hall, at the door. 
Rosenvelt of yours is! Ha! we had the nicest } She has no one to go home with her. I came 
time; he, Lizzy Walker, Hetty Lane, Sarah : on purpose to find you.” 

McIntosh, and I! We had charades and riddles } } Yes, he would go, Making visible efforts to 
there, you see, in one corner of the back parlor; § shake off his abstraction, he attended me out 
and he was so amusing! He likes charades as Sto the hall; said, as we came in sight of Alice, 
well as I do, I imagine; and I like them better, ; “Tm at your service, Miss Bishop, in one mo- 
I believe, than any other amusement in the ; ment; as soon as I find my—chapeau. Here 
world. They suit me, somehow; and he ap- ; ’tis; blessed Anna has found it;.she finds every- 
peared as if they did him. You'll have a grand : ‘thing. I shan’t say good night now, Anna. Let 
husband.” ‘me see your light dress here waiting for me 

She did not know that she ended with a sigh, } 3 when I come back.” Hevwas offering his arm 
with a shade of regret crossing her beautiful, 3 3 3 to Alice, looking back to me. 
fresh features; but she did. I kissed her. I; ‘No,” I said; ‘‘for how late itis! only think! 
said I would go down with her and see to his } So good night now; good night, cousin Alice.” 
going home with her. She shrank a little, laid ‘Good night, then,’’ bowing over his shoulder 
a little fluttering hand on my arm, and said, ‘‘I § as they went down the steps; putting what com- 
hate to trouble him! I wanted Robin to come, § plaint he felt into the tones; it was not great, 
terribly; but his head ached so! It wasn’t a though. I faney Alice’s arm lying lightly on 
common headache; he told me to tell you so; if’ ‘ his, made it less. I fancy that if the time comes 
it had been, he would have come; but it was when we part for aye, as betrothed husband and 
one of his hard, trip-hammer headaches, as he ; wife, I mean, her arm lying on his, her soft form 
calls ’em; and he oan hantiy hold his head up, } beside him, hey beautiful face turned to his, will 
or see out of his eyes.” 3make that also less, God, let it be so, if that 

We were, by this time, at the foot of the ; will be really happiest, best for him. 
stairs; I was looking into the rooms, each side, } 
for Rosenvelt. I found him in the back parlor } CHAPTER XVI. 
alone. (My father and mother and the Concord ; July 26th. 
friends were still standing near the door of the} We rode up to Franklin this afternoon, te 
hall, taking leave of uncle Julius and aunt } show my mother and Rosenvelt the rocky, out- 
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of-the-way place weeks Webster was » hes, por 2 c H A P PT E R x Vv I I. 
the beautitul, green Elms Farm, to which his } August 1st. 
family removed when he was two years old, to} Poor, poor Robin! now the embrowned, work- 
which he came oftener and oftener, as the bur- ; hardened hands must be shut upon their daily 
dens of his life grew heavy and its disappoint- ; toils, or tossed in fever. Now the new ponder- 
ments thickened before him. We got out at the { ous volumes of hard technicalities must lie in 
former place. My mother picked out of the turf } } piles upon the table, must be there until the 
leaves that had prematurely faded and fallen { dust of many—we know not, alas! how many 
from the elm planted nearly a hundred years : days—gathers among them. It comes of his 
ago by Webster’s father. She wanted to send i over-tasking himself, of the work that each day 
them away to some friends who would value } began so early, cach night ended so late. 
them for Webster’s sake. I stood still on the} He does not know us, not one of us, how 
turf feeling it thrill all my body, thinking of the g wistfully soever the glassy eyes may look us 
little, bare feet that used to toddle about them, ; over. But he calls for us reproachfully, mourn- 
and of the large, soft, baby eyes that used to; ; fully, like a little childlonging for its mother: 
look the landscape over. My father talked with **Where’s mother?” or ‘‘Where’s Alice?” or «I 
John Taylor about his crops; Rosenvelt watched ; wonder where Anna is, that she never comes! 
the animals and fowl about the door and in the ¢ What keeps mother away from here so long? 
orchard; called me to see the self-consequence § ‘She used to be here; I used to see her round!” 
of a hen walking about with her solitary charge, ; he says, even while his mother, Alice, and I are 
a gosling half as large as herself. He loves § beside him, bending over him, longing, striving 
animals, sees all their little characteristic move- } ‘to cool and settle the sick, burning brain. ‘Tell 
ments, attitudes, understands all their noises, 3 him to come!” he says, meaning Rosenyelt, who 
all the tips of their heads, all the looks out of is with him a great deal by night and day, and 
their round, vigilant eyes. He accosts them, ; is as assiduous nursing him, as tender and skill, 
answers them, laughs heartily, sympathizingly { ’ ful as if he were a woman. 
at their cunning ways. Bless him! So I say $ ; We do not know how it will end. God only 
many a time every day, when I see how good ; ‘knows whether he will ever come out of the 
and full of loving simplicity his heart is toward $ ‘sickness that is so terrible. We said to-day 
every creature. that we would have few hopes, only, it seems 

‘‘Here we are,” said he, on our return, as we : to us, because the affliction is so great, that 
rode slowly into the shade of our ownelms. He ; God will not let it come. Alice and I say this. 
sighed, and sad looks of yearning were in the § Aunt Rosalia does not; for she has seen death 
eyes he raised to the far-sweeping branches. 3 come and supplant a life even more precious to 
“Here we are, my Anna. Let me say ‘my $ her than this of her precious, her good and only 
Anna,’ riow and then, if I do cheat myself in ; boy. 
saying it. Here we are; but I wish we could § : Rosenvelt is a comfort to her; she said so to- 
ride on just so, you and I, till our time on this $ ‘day, when she saw how his touch comforted 
earth is fairly over. You don’t know how I Robin; how Robin’s eyes, when they began in 
wish it! You can’t think how I long for it!” one of his lucid hours to-day to search the room 

My father was helping my mother out from for him, gladdened at the sight of him. Alice, 
the front seat, guarding with solicitude her $ s Seeing what a stay he is to her mother and to 
beautiful skirts. Rosenvelt, when his turn came : Robin, feeling the rooms grow light when he 
to help me out, took me out in his arms and so $ comes and desolate when he goes, says she is 
set me down on the door-step. My father, my ; sure there is nobody in the whole world, who, 
mother, Mrs. Eaton, who came to tell us we had $ to her, seems so great and good as he. 
company waiting in the parlor, all laughing, ; 
called it ‘‘a good one!” ‘That was handsomely ; 
done!” they said. But Rosenvelt himself was : : CHAPTER XVIII. 
tremendously agitated. He was pale; he seemed } August 7th. 
as if he were faint. When I went into the hall; He is dead. With all his precious youth and 
to leave my bonnet and shawl, he came, caught beauty on him, there he lies, placid as marble, 
me into his arms, held me one moment strained ; in his shroud—the poor, faithful hands callous 
to his heart, kissing me upon forehead, cheek, | even yet with their labors, folded at rest upon 
and lips; then, letting his arms fall, he turned ; the still heart. There came at last a day of 
slowly up the stairs, not once looking back, } transcendent clearness, when his hand no longer 
holding upon the balustrade at every step. ; $ sought other hands, when his eyed. no longer 
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looked for one form, or another form, when his 
dry lips no longer said, mournfully, ‘‘Where’s 
mother?” or ‘*Where’s Alice?” or ‘Where’s 
Anna?” but when he clasped his hands upon 
his breast, raised his eyes upward and said in 
tones that melted all who heard him, ‘‘ Where’s 
the Saviour?” There came a morning (his last 
on earth) when he found Him; when with the 
‘*joy unspeakable” in his eyes, his voice, and 
all about him, as a light of heaven, he said again 
and again, ‘‘I’ve found Him! I’ve found my ; 
blessed Saviour! He’s right here!” 

Aunt Rosalia feels the glory of his innocent, 
dutiful life, of his triumphant death; feels what 
it is to be the mother of one who has gone be- 
fore, to be with God, and is lifted above sorrow; 


wrens. 
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years ago, when our blessed Lord bore his 
upon his own shoulders up Calvary; how all 
the blessedness, all the light are from the 
crown He left shining over our heads, ready 
for us when He went upward. 
Later. 

When Rosenvelt was speaking to me last 
evening of Robin’s death, he said, ‘“‘The worst 
of it with me is, that I might have saved him. 
From the time you told me how hard his life 
was, I fully meant, some way, to put money 
into his hands, so that he should go on com- 
fortably after this, I just as much thought I 
was going to do it, as I believed that I lived. 
But, while I idled—now and then thinking how 
I would manage to get the money into his hands 


but Alice wrings her hands and cries, sometimes } without hurting his delicacy—he was straining 
aloud. I, ‘Oh! God!” I say, ‘‘that he is gone!” $ ’ his life so hard that it gave way; and now there 
Monday, the 11th. * he is in the grave, and I am here.” I never 

He is buried, the blessed, darling boy! his; heard so sad a voice; I never saw eyes so ex- 
flesh is buried out of our sight, away from this} pressive of mournful self-reproach. He rose 
earth forever! Aunt Rosalia sinks sometimes } } to walk the floor a few moments, as is his way, 
and weeps; but, most of the time, she goes about § ’ when either grief or gladness get hold of him, 
with the same mild serenity. Alice cries at | and then came back to me, saying, ‘“’Tis the 
everything that brings him to her mind. And : way I live, the way I’ve always been living. 
we cannot turn our eyes, that some work he has ; I’ve always been neglecting something that I 
done, or alas! alas! left undone, does not meet ; ought to do, or doing something that I had 


them, to draw the tears, to make the temples: better not do; or, at least, my life has been 


throb, and the heart ache. 
was of his own will poured out, or of its own § classes of action. 
spontaneous energy beamed forth upon all the ; I’m here for.” 
action, all the life about him. So it was spent; ‘‘Probably to come at length where you will 
early. ‘‘Midway between morn and noon,” $ do right all the time, through the pain you feel 
literally $ for the wrong you do, and for your neglect of 
: the right,” I answered, with cheerfulness. 
“Oh! I don’t know about that! The truth 
is, I lack one grand quality that I see in you, 
that I saw in him that’s gone. I suppose it is 
With the blessed dead!” s earnestness. I don’t know what else it can be. 
At this hour, on this blue, still morning, } I haven’t a particle of it. If I can have com- 
through aunt Rosalia’s,windows, other forms $ : fortable quarters, can see none but comfortable 
can be seen moving about in the field, finishing } people round me, if Pedro shines, and I can sce 
the wheat harvest begun with his own dear} Leon somewhere round, and nothing disturbs 
hands. I, sitting here, would give all the world} my sleep, or my appetite—this is about all I 
out of my hands, if it were mine, to call him care for. Once in a while, when I see what 
back, to have him here once more, with the; g some one suffers, I want to relieve them, to be 
kindling, tender, earnest, beautiful life. * sure—as I wanted to help poor Robin, as I 
God knows what He does; at this one thought, : wanted to get you out of your kitchen work, 
this only, the tension upon the heart-strings § : and so on; but perhaps ’tis more because it 
gives way, and rest, and balm come. ; } makes me uncomfortable seeing others so, than 
Uncle Julius, at the funeral yesterday, began 3 ’ anything else, that brings me to it, after all; 
his remarks with the cross that is so heavy, and 3 perhaps this too is selfishness like all the rest.” 
ended with the crown that fadeth not away;} ‘You wrong yourself, in part,” I said. ‘The 
showed us how all our sorrows, all the darkness heart that aches at sight of suffering, and gets 
on earth, are but the shadows of the cross; its own relief in relieving others, is a good, 
planted by divine, unseen hands here in our benevolent heart that I will defend, let its owner 
midst, thecross symbolized eighteen hundred } say what he will.” 


For his rich life; mpstly filled with one or the other of these 
I don’t know, I’m sure, what 


“With the sickle in his hand, 
He bowed amid the sheaves his manly head, 
And left the toil unto a mournful band;” 


but left it, thanks be to God! to be 
“Numbered in yon resting land, 
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‘Yes; that’s because you are a precious girl. ; laying pearls upon the brow, the arms, and the 


You haven’t the least idea, yourself, how good, 
and beautiful, and noble you are.” 

I would have laughed at him and at myself; 
but, sitting on a stool before me, holding my 
fingers tightly, he kept his gravity nearly un- 
abated; and soon, I was listening with gravity, 
while he said, ‘‘ You are as cheerful as a spring 
morning; you’re more like a spring morning 
than anything else. For, if you listen, you'll 
hear minor notes even in & spring morning. 
You see all the fun there is, just as clearly as 
you see the suffering; are just as ready to laugh 
as you are to-—to weep, I was going to say; but 
I suppose you laugh a hundred times to shed- 
ding one tear; don’t you?” 

‘‘Oh! yes, indeed!—but then my heart is sad 
often, in the very midst of my laughter; for 
things do not go right in this world.’ We are, 
none of us, so excellent and happy as we ought 
to be. If we were, all of us, a great deal better, 
more like Christ, then wouldn’t the laughter 3 





> bosom; whereupon he thanked me with enthu- 


siasm and kept kissing my fingers. My mother 
coming in, he told her about it, and said, ‘‘Isn’t 
that grand, Molly?” adding, his eyes once more 
clouded with yearning, or, it might be, with 
memory, ‘‘if any such days ever come to us.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
’ August 25th. 

I suppose Iam ill. They say I am and have 
been ever since Robin died; that I was, in fact, 
before he died, if I had known it. They say it 
comes of so much bending, of working upon him 
so much with my hands and will, giving all my 
electricity out of myself, taking his fever in its 
stead. And I suppose it does; for my spine, 
never one of the strongest, most enduring, suf- 
fers constant uneasiness, almost constant pain; 
and my strength is gone. I can lift a hand, 
upon trying; but, any time, I would a great 


come? and the music! just think how our songs § deal rather not try. I write this—feeling weak- 


would he poured out everywhere! in the kitchen, 3 
on the stairs, going out and coming in! just § 
think!” 

“Yes, I know! 
how it would be.” 


‘*Yes, indeed, you can! 
a divine joy; and so, even our dancing would $ feels my pulse, looks into my eyes, tells me I’ll 


grow divine!” 
“Yes, I can see, 

eyes. 

live, yet; we Americans, especially. The poor, 


” 


2’ soon do well, and leaves his potions. 
musingly, with yearning } Julius comes in every morning, calls me lazy; 
“*T don’t suppose we know at all how to $ says I am a dear, patient girl though, and that, 


$ ness at every stroke—with my pencil. 
September 2nd. 
I do not lie in bed, as they want me to. I sit 


I can think something about : in an easy-chair, big enough for myself and the 
3 3 regiment of pillows and cushions they want to 
We would dance for § : keep about me. 


The doctor comes every day, 


Uncle 


when he can see me down stairs, on my feet 


ragged Italians sing and dance e $ again, he will know how to prize it. My mother, 

“Yes; without a grain of wisdom though, ; God bless her! is as faithful as an own mother 
mingling with their lightness of heart. We 3 could be. Mrs. Eaton tries to do something for 
have gone beyond them, since we are seeking, } me, piles my pillows up; and when she sees how 
striving. We have closed our lips upon the é they topple down the moment her hand is off, 
song, and withdrawn our feet from the dance, $ she seems ashamed and says, ‘I ain’t worth a 
because the painful search absorbs us. By- cent at anything but just cooking. I’ve been 
and-by, when we shall have found wisdom, art, thinking; and, when they’ll let you put some- 
high refinement, beauty, all that the soul, the ; thing besides doctor’s stuff into your mouth, 
esthetic soul, longs for, when’ we have brought } you shall have something! you see if you don’t! 
them and joined them with our love, our inborn } If you don’t, my name ain’t Eaton, and never 
gayety, just think how it will be then!” was!” 

“Yes! I can think that you will be as a$ My father sends up word by her and by my 
queen, when those days come, (if they ever do $ mother, that he is glad to hear that I feel myself 
while we live,) for such days as those would 3 so comfortable; that, if there is anything I want, 
give you a chance. Let me tell you what you $ in town, or out of town, I shail have it; and that 
must wear in those days, Anna—black velvet, $ he shall come up agsoon as I am a little stronger, 
With the finest lace and pearls. Pearls or dia- ; to see how I get along. 
monds; which do you think?” > Rosenvelt sits at my feet, holds my fingers, 

Respecting his picture of those days, the} ; working upon them, looks up into my face, :ays 
serious fidelity with which he had given me} 3 } I grow more beautiful every day; that somehow 
place therein, I let the figure of black velvet} my beauty, as it changes, awes him. He lets 
and fine lace be, myself admiring it, myself} Leon come with him; says “the chap” won’t be 
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cheated out of it; that he sleeps with an eye 
open, watching him; that he understands him 
as well as the rest do, when he says he is going 
up to Anna’s room, or up to see Anna; gets up, 
has on his gravest look, and comes up at his 
side. He used to wag his tail and go out of 
himself almost, twisting himself round, when 
he saw me coming, or came where I was; now 
he comes, his nose tipped down, his grave, 
doubting eyes looking up through his brows 
at me and at his master, by turns. Rosenvelt 
laughs to see how modest his approach is, and 
says he is awe-struck, like his master. He is 
not willing to go when his time is up; and to- 
day Rosenvelt left him. Then he wagged his 
tail, when he looked up to me, after having 
seen the last of the retreating shoulders of his 
master. 
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Thursday, the 4th. 
I do not see Rosenvelt at all, yesterday and ; 
to-day. This is the reason. When my mother 
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‘ her forgetfulness of my feelings in her distress 


for her brother’s, loosened my dress, bathed 
me, kissed me with her tears dropping when 
she saw that my color came back, that my 
breath was easier, and said, ‘‘Now, you are 
better! How much trouble can come, how long 
it can keeping coming, from just one wrong 
thing!” she added, as she continued to bathe 
my head and face, and put my hair in order. 
“‘When Horace had got everything arranged, as 
he thought, had got them settled at Limonar, he 
would look as pleased as a child and say, ‘Now 
it’s all over with.’ We don’t know in this world 
when a thing is over with, do we?” 
The 5th. 

No, I said, still very weak. But I supposed, 
I told her, that we can know when our suffering 
on account of a wrong we have committed is 
over, and has a right and reason to be; I sup- 
posed that this will be when the suffering has 
done its legitimate work in us; has helped us 


came to my room in the afternoon, yesterday, : to put our pride, our fear of the world rather 
which she did not do until long past her usual } than of God, our prejudice, all our sin aside, 
hour, she looked so agitated, so flushed, that I 3 planting our feet in the right, gathering the 
knew some bad news had come. It made me right about us, as panoply and bulwark, as our 
very weak, made me tremble, thinking what 3 all, in God. In this case, I said, this under 
might have happened at Northampton. I could $ which we were now suffering, I supposed that 
not bear the suspense; and, when I found that § Sif we could, all at once, bring ourselves to do 


my mother kept talking about my pillows, about ; just what we ought to do, we would have peace. 


what my father said at dinner, without exactly 3 ; 
knowing what she was saying, I stopped her $ 
with asking her if there was any news yet from 
Northampton. 


Just what we ought to do? and what did I 
think that was? she asked. 

It was to tell the truth, I said, before all the 
world; to take the child as our own, and by our 


and then she sunk down in a} 


; 


s 
‘ 


“Oh, yes!” own truth and our great love for her, help her 
chair beside me, and gave up her attempts at$to know, speak, and bear the truth without 
concealment. ‘She’s dead; the poor cfeature’s } shame; as she ought indeed, poor thing! since 
dead; and the news of it has broken Horace 3 not one jot or tittle of shame belongs to her. 
right down. I never saw anybody tremble so! } The 6th. 
He says Oh! my mother said, that would never do! 
‘ “But please, mother,” I was obliged to; what would people say? it would set all Bos- 
interpose, ‘‘please don’t tell me any more § cawen to talking! 
how. And if it did, I said, that was no matter. And 

That she was dead, if her life had been calm, I really felt that it was not, God was so great 
domestic, that of wife as well as mother, would § ; to me, all this world so small! Besides, I knew 
not have shaken me; but all the wrongs she} 3 that the Boscawen people would not wish to 
had met, and herself, poor, wronged creature! ; destroy us. I believed that, when they had 
perpetrated, upon her child and upon her own } had time to look our conduct and us all over, 
soul; all the agonizing conflict, and shame, the 3 they would settle down into loving and approv- 
bitter remorse and sorrow she must have felt ; ing us more heartily than ever. So I told 
looking upon her poor child, and death that was : my mother; but, with the color every moment 
to part them so near; the terror and distress of } deepening on her cheeks, with the uneasy light 
the child, who, amidst all the faces and forms ; every moment brightening in her eyes, she 
that will be about her in this time of trial, can ; shook her head, replying that she could not 
see no face, no form that she loves—all came think so; for her part, it looked terrible to her 
upon me, an overwhelming weight, and stifled } having it known; she was sure my father would 
me. I was faint; I breathed with difficulty. $ never consent to its being known; especially 
My mother, slarmed, reproaching herself for ?now, when he was talked of for office! nor 


” 
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would Horace have courage to face it. Oh! } died, I suppose; but he’ll soon be over it, so 
she knew it could never be done! : that he will laugh and joke and be as lively as 
‘Perhaps not,” sighed I, ‘“‘but Iam sorry.” 3 So I don’t feel so bad. I can wait.” 
Later. ; Morning. 
Seeing me try to adjust my pillows, she rose$ So, instead of opening our lives, clearing 
and helped me, saying, ‘“‘I haven’t a doubt, $ them, spreading them out a bright web of 
Anna, that you have the right of it. I’ve no $ truth, we are to roll and pack them closer than 
doubt it is what Christ, if he were here this ? ever, that the patches be not distinctly seen, 
moment, would bid us do; but I can’t! I[haven’t 3 and the seams that hold the lies and the truth 
courage! I wish I had; I know I ought to have, together. I can think what I shall do when 
as a professed Christian; but I can’t. And, if 1 am a little, a very little stronger. I have 
I could, I know your father wouldn’t consent; $ known, since uncle Julius, when he came up to 
nor would Horace. So—is this right, poor ; see me, two days ago, said, “You need the 
child? So we won’t think of it. She’s gone; ? water-treatment, Anna, that is what you need. 
the child is well provided for, and has a good : Sitting here in the midst of your pillows and 
guardian; one of the best men in Northampton, $ taking medicines will never bring you out of it, 
she wrote. She didn’t expect Horace to own: sound of nerve. You ought to live half of the 
the child—of course she didn’t! how could she? ; time in the water and half in the air; then I 
There, now you must rest. You must let this$ should have hope of you. I’m going to tell 
go out of your mind.” § your father so.” There is a pleasant, shady 
Would she talk with her brother and my $ water-cure a dozen miles or so from here, up 
father about it? I urged, with a portions 3 fon railroad and river, at Hill. I would go 
that made her smile. there any other time; this time I shall go to the 
“Yes, I will; but I know what they will say. : § Florence water-cure, Northampton. My heart 
Now you must settle down and rest. There, $ gives a bound of joy at the thought. 
that’s a good girl! adieu.” 
«Adieu, mother.” 
CHAPTER XXI. 
‘ednesday, the 10th. 
CHAPTER XX. Ir is all settled; I am to go to Northampton. 
September 8th. All, the doctor and all, thought uncle Julius’ 
My mother wore brighter looks when she } idea an excellent one; but my father thought I 
came up ihis afternoon; and the reason of it} had better go to Hill; he was averse to my 
was explained when she said, ‘I have talked meeting, or seeing the girl, under any circum- 
with them about it. Or, I didn’t say much to ; stances. No good could come of it; we had got 
your father; I just told him you thought you 3 3 to be very careful, or it would leak out some 
and Horace ought to take the girl. He said it : ; ; way; in his mind, I had better go to Hill. My 
would never do! it wasn’t to be thought of! I; * mother thought so too, unless I would be very 
gave Horace your whole idea; but he said he : careful! but I would. Yes, I would. I would 
could never stand that! He said he deserved ; promise them that nothing should come to light 
all the blame and shame that can come; but he } through my going there. I would see the girl; 
couldn’t stand it! So all we have to do is to 3 would perhaps speak some kind words to her, 
get over it. This we shall do in time. You if I saw that she needed them; would see just 
know what a shock her first letter gave us; but ; how she was situated, just what her guardian 
we were getting over it nicely; we were nearly ; proposed doing with her, and we would all feel 
over it, when this came. Time does wonders; ; better than we would in ignorance. 
all we need, now that she is gone, is time; there} That was true. My mother could see that; 
can be nothing more to come after this. It must} so could Rosenvelt. It seemed to both my 
be that it is all over now. It seemed to relieve mother and Rosenvelt that it was precisely the 
Horace to hear that you know all and are so { : right thing for me to do, to go to Northampton; 
calm about it. But he says her death cuts him : ; and my father consented. 
all up. Those were his words; and he curled } Later. 
down into a heap in his arm-chair, when he } I shall not wait long. I would go to-morrow 
said it, and looked as though everything was { if left to follow my own course; but the doctor 
over with him. But I know him. He sinks : says I must put off the going until I have such 


‘ 
N 


easily, rises easily. He'll never feel all the ; strength that the bare thought of going does 
time, as he would if she had never lived and— : not excite me as he sees it do at present. So I 
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shall be very calm. When they told uncle} of heaven, that lay upon them? why must 
Julius what the doctor said, looking me with § they—our lives—forever be poorer than the 
great kindness in the face, he answered, ‘Once ; 3 ¢ clouds, when it belongs to them to be richer? 
get her into the air and on the way, and ru: : So, with dim insight, I have been wondering, 
answer for the excitement.” He always under- 3 : inquiring many a month; many a year. I sup- 
stands me, and knows what I need better than} pose; I suppose the worlder, the inquiry, has 
anybody else does. ’ been at the bottom of many a longing and 
The 11th. ; discontent that has torn my heart, and I knew 
My mother says I must have two elegant ; not why, or how. Now I know. Thank God 
wrappers, one for mornings, one for afternoons. } that I know, although it has come, as I imagine 
Northampton isn’t Boscawen Plain, she says. ° this kind of wisdom often does, on the sable 
It is a stylish place; that is, in comparison; ; wings of death, of regrets, of yearnings that 
and, besides, the fall is close by. I must have ; could find no satisfying bread or waters in our 
something warmer. Upon the fine cashmeres, } poor, ordinary life—poor, that is, as we render 
and thibets, and all-wool delaines, therefore, } it; although, by all I have felt sitting here, 
and upon their colors, she holds anxious dis- ; thinking of dear Robin, of the life of Jesus, of 
sertations; finishes each dissertation with some- } the great and ever-near Father, the greatness of 
thing like this, ‘I see! there is no other way. ‘his word, of the capabilities of the human soul 
Horace or I must go to Concord to-morrow ; for joy and greatness in all its daily, hourly 
morning, carry your pattern; and, if Horace } } life, I know how rich and angelically bright 
goes, he must give Mrs. Holmes money and tell } : God meant to be, now means to be, for the in- 
her to do as she pleases. I want you to be very } ; ’ dividual, for all the race, and, as soon as the 
elegant, very; you can’t, in my estimation, be} purification of the race, the individual is ended. 
too well dressed!” Then she goes. She returned} A grand Roman once claimed a certain high 
soon after going, this evening, just as the sun 3 ; ; post, for this best of all reasons he had ‘lived 
was setting amidst peaceful clouds, and my ; $s up to it.” As individuals, as a race, we deserve, 
heart was settling in gratitude to see them; ; and have, through eternally beneficent laws, 
returned to say, ‘‘I meant to tell you that it ; the good we have lived up to; nothing more, 
has done Horace a world of good, having your ; nothing less. The martyr at the stake has it, 
plans to talk about. I saw some of the old} the woman going about her daily household 
mischievous twinkle at the supper-table, when } tasks, with heaven’s light on her forehead, has 
Mrs. Eaton, coming in with her hands full, ran; it. "Tis mightiest, not in the martyr, simply 
over Leon and was so awkward and ashamed ; $ as being at the stake; not in the woman, simply 
about it! She’s prodigiously awkward, if any-$ ; as being in the midst of her cares; but it is 
thing makes her ashamed. Leon was as solemn $ mightiest in the mightiest soul. 
_ as a Black Prince; you can’t think how solemn } : Morning, the 12th. 
he was.” ’ She won’t forget the cords and tassels for 
“There I am, and here is Leon at the door,” ; each dress, of course,” my mother was saying, 
said Rosenvelt, tapping lightly. 3as I withdrew my eyes from the now falling 
My mother told him he was the very man she } clouds; ‘but perhaps you had better make a 
wanted to see. Would he have the goodness to minute of them.” So he did, on his tablets, 
sit down and settle it which should go to Con-{ where he had already made others, of gloves 
cord to-morrow? Sand morning collars. Then my mother was 
Later. satisfied and went. After she went, there was 
Leon came with a thoughtful face that suited ; a silence which we, neither of us, knew exactly 
me, alack! better than did either of the human } how to break easily; for we do not speak lately 
faces, just then. People must wear gowns; sick : of that which is first in our minds, and so we 
people must wear wrapping-gowns; they must, get on but clumsily when we are together. If 
or had better, befit circumstances, as it appears} Leon is with us, we generally resort to him, as 
to me they may be made to do through the} we this evening did. Rosenvelt remarks upon 
exercise of quiet good taste and judgment, ; his attachment to me; upon how he sees him 
without enthusiasm or any great mental or } get up, when they are down stairs together, 
physical ahsorption. So I thought, seeing my } hears him sigh—the knowing chap actually 
mother’s enthusiasm. Besides, there were the ; does sigh, he says—and then sees him turn off 
peaceful clouds so near! why could not our} into the hall and up the stairs to my room. Je 
life take a little of their magnificent coloring, ; knows, he says, as well as anybody, that his 
& little of the softness and quiet, as if it were { mistress is a better person than his master. 








THE EVE BEFORE BATTLE. 

“Best old fellow!” he said, this evening, after ; quiet, beside me, ‘‘judge if it isn’t too bad that 
some such remarks, and laying his hand on ; I should wring and torture you in this manner. 
mine that rested on Leon’s head. ‘And as his} I am afraid you too will have reason to rue the 
hand lay there, closing more and more upon : day you met me—the bright, bright, blessed 
mine, there came to his poor face the look of 3 day that brought me here. For, let what will 
pain and yearning, showing how his life is torn come, while I live, and when I die, as I have no 
between memory and remorse; torn, moreover, $ $ doubt, I shall be glad that I came here where, 
although he probably hardly discerns this, be- S for a while, my life ran along by the side of 
tween his true, benevolent propensities, and the $ : $ yours. You will never be sorry for this, Anna, 
worldly pride and fear that hold him back from promise me, let what will come to us?” 
obeying them. **No, never!” 

‘‘Let me kiss your hand,” said he. ‘I hardly ¢ ‘A thousand thanks! nobody is so kind as 
know when I shall feel worthy to kiss your pure $ § you. But I shan’t, on this account, because 
forehead again. But I’d give more to be worthy ; S$ you never say ‘I am tired now, I must rest 
than I would for heaven! a fact, Anna! No mor- 3 now,’ stay and wear you out. I shall go early 
tal can long for heaven, or anything, more than } in the morning, with my own horse, so I shan’t 
I do to wipe out so much of my past life as see you before I start; so good night,” kissing 
would leave me worthy to kiss you, on your $ my fingers. 
forehead, on your cheek and lips, to do it, to} “Good night, Rosenvelt. 
stand before you, knowing that Iam your equal: He is to accompany me. Or, my mother said 
in the sight of one who could see and know all.” : he spoke of writing for one of the Florence 
He spoke, as is his wont under high excitement, $ nurses or attendants to meet me at Springfield, 
rapidly, with full veins and with light darting {a few miles this side, and take me on. He 
from his eyes. He added, ‘You don’t mpi she says, going any nearer where she 
what it is to feel this. Iam thankful that you; died and is buried. He don’t want to go near 





never will. Poor Clara wasn’t to blame; I want ‘ where the girl is; he is red in the face, he be- 
you to think of this when you are there where ; gins to walk back and forth at the thought of it. 
she died—where she is buried. I was the wretch 3 The 15th. 


who did it all;.I was, because she loved me, and $ Alice has been in to shed some last tears 
was alone and was helpless; because I was little 3 that Robin is dead, that I am going. I have 
less than a god in her sight. I was, socially, so $ shed some last tears for Robin, for my blessed 
far above her. It was as if I had set my feet 3 mamma’s grave, for the lovely, quiet landscape, 
on her and trampled her into the dust.” : the peaceful neighborhood, and the air of home; 
Later. 3 for the silent mysteries of the future toward 
He was walking the floor, his voice choked $ which I go, with feet, hands, and nerves, at 
with his tears, with the pity for her, the scorn ’ present, but feeble and doubtful. 
of himself that sent them welling up. ‘But’ We shall go to-morrow; now must I rest if I 
judge,” he added, coming to stand in greater can. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE EVE BEFORE BATTLE. 


BY HELEN A. BROWNE. 


Tae full moon peeps above the brow Oh! wherefore should we, soldiers, foar, 
Of ridges long and gray, Whose business ’tis to die? 

“Hip the that we were mpemnted now, And wherefore should earth’s sorrows move? 
pase fs baie ty Or why should shadows fall 

Our steeds stand saddled by the gate, Since Heaven hangs so bright above, 
We hear the sentry cry, And God is over all? 

Oh! why is it we longer wait, Then mount—away! we clear the ledge, 
Oh! brother, tell me why? We leave the garden gate— 

Is it because some sadd@’ning thought The moon is up above the ridge— 
Has mingled in our dreams, The night is growing late. 


We fear to leave this sacred spot Our way is up the mountain side, 


For other, wilder scenes? Throngh woodlands long and gray, 
Away! I would not breathe it here, Where tinkling streamlets darkly glide— 
Give utt’rance to the sigh, Away! away! away! 








“PLOTTING AND PLANNING.” 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


CHAPTER I. — if you do, I shall go straight home with 
“Tere, there, mother Elsie, just look at; Amanda, and not come back to Ashland till his 
these two precious documents, and see what a; visit is over. I am willing to tolerate him, but 
set of young scapegraces we’ve got on our: 31 give you fair warning that I shall not bear 
hands to attend to! This comes of having a : him any love, and I don’t care if he knows it 
good disposition, and promising to play guar- in the beginning. Now don’t scold me for this 
dian to all my old friends’ orphans. Faith, ; naughty, willful letter, for I love you all—uncle 
there'll be war in the camp, sure enough, now! : Ben, aunty, and old nurse Eaton—as much as 
What with wild Madge, her pranks and her $ ecmaac aie but Dick—and, lest you scold 
mischief, and young Master Richard and his ; me, I sign myself, Yours in a pet, 
college chums—and the two children hating ; d Maver.” 
each other so—we shall have a time of it! Pity : 
that we set our hearts on this match so, Elsie; $ : The other letter, which aunt Elsie now opened, 
we might have known how young folks are—if § : was from Richard Harding, and ran thus: 
they got wind of it, they’d go heart and hand $ : 
against it—for Madge is shy as a hawk, and: ‘“Dsar Uncuz Bex—Have been off into the 
Richard’s got all the blood of the Hardings in ° $ country, rusticating, with my chum, since my 
him. But do read the letters, mother!” and } graduation, which happened about three weeks 
uncle Ben Hobart settled back in his arm-chair § sago. Was quite overwhelmed by the weight of 
with a genuine expression of distress on his; my laurels. Couldn’t think of going up to old 
round, genial face. { Ashland staggering under ’em, so slipped off 
Mrs. Hobart, or ‘‘ Mother Elsie,” as uncle Ben $ ¥ into parts unknown to recuperate. Feel some- 
persisted in styling his better half, smoothed $ what recovered now; guess I’ll slide down home. 
down the folds of her black silk apron, perched $ : ‘ Shall bring oe chum, Hal Winstead, with me, 
her spectacles anew on her nose; and, by dint $ to pass a couple of weeks or so, in trouting, 
of long application, unraveled the following : gunning, etc. Reckon on ‘a good time gene- 
epistles—the first written in a delicate, board-{ rally.’ Somebody told me—else I dreamed it— 
ing-school hand, and the other in bold, dashing, : that it’s about time for Madge Brandon to gra- 
almost unintelligible chirography, as if penned $ duate. Hope she won’t happen home till Hal 
in great haste. Let us overlook the good lady’s } and I get away again. Can’t you pack her off 
shoulder as she reads: $ somewhere on a visit, if it should happen so? 
; for neither chum nor I want to do the agreeable 
“Dear GuarDIans—A hibition i k° to a bread and butt hool girl. W F 
, ream tedieg, 1 Gieaghs T would. wel, casting taney the gile—thet fe, Hal don’t; and you 
that I shall be at home by sunset the next day. 3 know that Miss Madge and I always quarreled 
My dear friend, Amanda Peabody, is dying for through our childhood, and I can’t believe that 
me to pass a month with her; but as you write ; ‘years of discretion’ have brought either of us 
me that Dick Harding is coming home, I have’ ; more amiable dispositions. Jove! wasn’t shea 
taken the liberty to invite Amanda to accom- little vixen then!—how her black eyes used to 
pany me—for I can’t endure the idea of playing : : flash fire! But I suppose I did use to tease her 
the agreeable to ‘Sir Richard,’ whom, you know, : S slightly, though—for I have a faint recollection 
I always hated from childhood, and Amanda will $ ; of playing ‘the torment,’ as my part in the role 
take him off my hands. I suppose his lordship daily enacted at Ashland; yet, having no desire 
has changed much since I saw him—but no{to renew it, I hope Madge won’t happen at 
doubt te tie worse. Of course he will bring home while Hal ad I pig you. We only 
home a wiser head than he carried to Harvard; : run down for a short time, then we’re off for 
yet that seems incredible, for there was always} Europe. Kiss aunt Elsie for me, and tell her 
enough conceit in him for ascore. Please, dear Sto make her best drop-cakes, and get out the 
uncle Ben, I hope you won’t tease me in the way 3 } «pink china’ for our benefit. In haste, 
‘you used to about ‘marrying Dick some day;’ } ; Dick.” 
216 
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“Well, now, here’s a pretty to do!” sighed; House” reared its somewhat imposing front; 
uncle Ben, as “‘ Mother Elsie” took off her glasses } and in a parlor of this hotel, one pleasant sum- 
and refolded the letters. ‘What’s to be done? } mer evening, sat our two young men in conver- 
they’ll quarrel all the time, as they used to! : sation. 
But I can’t see how we're to prevent it, elither— 3 ‘*Hal,” said the taller of the two, tossing his 
for, faith! I believe Madge’s half right when she $ ’ cigar from the open window, and running his 
says the boy’s got conceit enough for a score. ; fingers through his brown curls, ‘‘we must be 
We shall have to give up the match, mother; } : off to-morrow, and early, too! Let’s take a 
they’ re too headstrong to pull together!” ‘ stroll down to the river, and sly round to the 
“There, now, Benjamin, don’t make a baby ’ seminary grounds and bring the girls out. What 
of yourself!” said aunt Elsie. ‘Scar’d to death : 3 Say you?” 
by a couple of children! Give it up, indeed? § : ‘‘ Agreed!”’ exclaimed his companion, starting 
The children’ll do well enough if you'll let’em up; but, as he lightly set his hat on his black 
alone. I don’t believe in plotting and plan-: locks, he turned a penetrating look on his 
ning—at least, so’t folks can see what you’re} friend. ‘Dick, where’s all this to end? Jupi- 
aiming at. They'll make their own match fast } ter! it makes a fellow feel small to steal a girl’s 
enough if they think nobody else is slesning} heart under false colors, then sneak cowardly 
for ’em; but you jest keep hectofing ’em, and: away. If you’re half as dead in love with that 
see how you'll come out! Don’t you know that } little black-eyed Miss Greyson as I am with 
it’s the only sure way, to let young folks manage Amanda Peabody, you would not turn your face 
their own love affairs? What if they do spat; ; homeward till you’d laid your ‘heart, hand, and 


and flout ?—they’re only little love quarrels, and } fortune’ at her feet. Fact is, I believe you’re 
they like each other all the better for it after- 3 , unimpressible—a bona fide flirt; but I’ll not take 
ward. And now, Benjamin, I hope you won’t ap- another moonlight walk with my dulcinea with- 
pear to notice everything that happens; but jest § out committing myself! Come along, Dick, I’m 
let ’em have their own head, and everything ; desperate! I shall own up all!” 

will come out right in the end. But, Ideclare,} ‘Oh! stop now! What’s the use of getting 
if I’d a known company was comin’ so soon, I’d nervous, Hal? Now it’s all very fine to while 


a made the raspberry jam! I guess I'll see if} away a month or so in one of your humdrum 
Betty and I can’t do it to-morrow; and then 3 country towns, by a little flirtation with one of 
there’s the jellies to see to—and the tea cake } these pretty boarding-school girls; but the idea 
to set to rise, and the Washington pies to get: S of anything serious, pshaw! This sprightly 
up, and the blanc mange—Dick does like my ; little Greyson is pretty and witching, I acknow- 
‘goodies’ so, as he calls ’em, dear boy! And} ledge; but the idea of asking her to marry me— 
Margaret, too!—the children are glad enough ; it’s absurd! Richard Harding carries his heart 
to be at home again, I'ma thinking! Richard : in a securer place than to have it made captive 
‘goin’ off to Europe’ and foreign parts, indeed, $ so easily. Madge Greyson és pretty, and rather 
when I'd been a thinkin’ ” but ah, aunt ; winning, but too tame. Jove! give me a girl of 
Elsie, what visions were those that mixed in spirit! I know—or did know—another Madge, 
with your ‘hospitable thoughts intent?” Who; uncle Ben’s ward—she and I were brought up 
was ‘plotting and planning” then? : together; and, Hal, there’s fire enough in her 
composition, you'd better believe, to keep you 

$on the look-out for the term of a natural life- 

CHAPTER II. : time. We always quarreled ‘like everything,’ 

Two young men sat in the parlor of a village }as children say, when we were children to- 
hotel. Alton was one of the prettiest and gether; but, somehow, old uncle Ben got it into 
quietest country towns in Connecticut, roman- g his head that we were to marry each other 
tically situated on the banks of a blue river. $ when we ‘got growed,’ a la Topsy, and that, of 
Wooded heights sloped down to the Wane? | CONPe set us against each other. And so we 
edge; a white church spire rose amid the trees; quarreled up to the very day when I left Ash- 
neat, white houses lined the principal street § * land for college—and, shortly after, Miss Madge 
leading through the village; a large,brick edi- was sent off to some boarding-school or other, 
fice stood on a pleasant eminence, and several ; I’m sure I never asked where—and now I sup- 
boarding houses in close proximity proclaimed 3 pose if we ever meet again we shall quarrel as 
this structure the bcast of the town, as it was; of old, from sheer force of habit. Indeed, I 
the pride of the county— Alton Seminary.” {don’t know but I’ve begun it already—for she 
A little way up the street, the ‘‘Mansion} may be at Ashland now, for aught I know, and 
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in my last letter to uncle Ben I said I hoped: ‘But madame is so strict. Of course her 
Madge wouldn’t be there to annoy us—you and : Argus eyes would be upon them, and she’d put 
I, Hal. But come, now for a parting walk, } down her foot for the proprieties ; and so they'd 
chum!” ' rather met us here. I’m sure J can’t see any- 
‘Dick, you’ll marry this Madge Brandon some ; thing wrong in it, Amanda.” , 
day, I prophesy!” said Harry Winstead, as they} “Well, I don’t see as we are ‘wrong’ exactly,” 
went out together. 3 replied Amanda; “but we are foolish, ag 
“Nonsense!” laughed Dick. ‘I admire a {I shan’t come here any more. Let’s go in now.’ 
woman of spirit, as I told you; but Madge is a “If you want to, child, certainly!” said 
perfect vixen, and I’ve no particular desire to} Madge. ‘But I see how it is: you’re afraid 
‘tame a shrew,’ or ‘catch a Tartar!’ I’d go} 3 you'll fall in love with this Harry Emmons. He 
down on my knees to demure little Madge Grey- + is handsome, but rather too quiet for my fancy. 
son rather. But come!” , Now Ned Hilton, it’s genuine fun to flirt with 
Shim; no danger of breaking his heart, or get- 
3 $ting mine broken in return. Wasn’t that a 
CHAPTER IIT. N capital idea of my new sobriquet, ‘Miss Grey- 
Tue large boarding-house connected with : son?” I’m very certain the gentleman can’t 
Alton Seminary was very quiet. ‘At nine { leave Alton now, and. boast of his ‘flirtation 
o’clock,” so ran the seminary regulations, “the ; with Madge Brandon.’ By the way, I wonder 
lights in each room shall be extinguished, and § ‘if he knew Dick Harding, at Harvard? I'll ask 
the young ladies shall retire;” but very certain $ Shim. Amanda, don’t hurry so! Where are you 
it was, that, on the night in question, at many 3 going? not in the house, child? But, hush! 
& window, partially concealed by blinds and} ; they are coming! there, up the path from the 
curtains, sat groups of young girls conversing S river! Now, don’t play Miss Prim, but laugh 
softly in the moonlight, or slyly slipping through : and chat a little; and if Mr. Emmons talks 
the galleries and down the staircases, they glided 3 : sentiment, why you just sentimentalize in re- 
into the outer air, where, joined by some favored $ turn, only make sure to keep your own heart 
cousin, (?) they walked under that same summer ; untouched. That’s the way J do—ah! good 








moonlight, quite oblivious to the fact that to- : evening, gentlemen. My friend here was just 
morrow’s recitations might suffer, or that the { about running away. Will you not thank me 
annual “Exhibition” stared them in the face in $ ; for detaining her, Mr. Emmons?” rang out in 
a few forthcoming days. Madge Brandon’s silvery, mischievous tones.” 
Singular, but true—isn’t it, reader mine ?— ; And ‘Harry Emmons,” alias Harry Win- 
that Cupid’s arrows always find easier entrance : stead, drew a fair white hand within his arm, 
to girlhood hearts, than Euclid’s theorems to $ $ and asked, earnestly, as the two walked apart, 


girlhood brains. Alas! for willful woman. ‘*Miss Peabody, why would you shun me?” 
“Madge,” said one of a twain of young girls,} And coquettish little Madge Brandon turned 
who stood outside a little rustic gate at the ex- saucily to the young gentleman who stood near, 
tremity of the boarding-house grounds, ‘‘ Madge, ; and said, demurely, 
I can’t help thinking that we are doing wrong¢ ‘‘And shall J run into the house and report 
in coming out here to meet them. How do ne myself to madame as delinquent; or will Mr. 
know but they think us merely silly, romantic } Hilton lend me an arm for a short walk until 
boarding-school girls, and are trifling with us? : ¢ reason shall have again resumed her sway over 
We are doing wrong, Madge. To be sure, I was ; § yonder moonstruck couple?” 
very grateful when Mr. Emmons rescued me § $ “With pleasure, Miss Greyson!” was the 
from the river that day of the pic-nic; they all & § quick reply. 
agreed I should certainly have been drowned § $ As they emerged into the bright moonlight, 
before aid could have come; and even Madame ; he scanned long and earnestly the arch, merry 
Dormer herself went down into the parlor with § face, whose eyelids at length drooped under his 
me when he called next day to inquire after my { gaze. But evidently the perusal of those fea- 
health, and complimented him a great deal on } tures brought no solution to the expression of 
his bravery; but, for all that, Madge, I can’t § : $ puzzled mystery that deepened on his own face. 
help thinking these secret meetings are not § $ Where can I have seen her before?” he un- 
quite right. If Mr. Emmons, or his friend, feel ; consciously muttered, as he withdrew his gaze. 
that interest in us they profess, why don’t they “Did you speak, Mr. Hilton?” asked Madge, 
visit us on levee night? They never come } demurely lifting her eyes. 
then.” $ “Jt is a habit of soliloquizing that I have 
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foolishly f fallen into, Miss Greyson,” he replied, It was the morning of a sultry, “muggy” 
rallying, with a smile. : $day in August, and the two young men stood 
“T should venture to infer that said solilo- } on the piazza of Ashland Mansion, attired in 
quies are not of the Hamlet order,” rejoined loose linen blouses, straw hats, and their fish- 
Madge, archly, ‘‘since his were on grave sub- $ ing-rods in their hands. Uncle Ben leaned 
jects, while yours seem to be on Living ones, Mr. ; against a pillar, wiping the beaded sweat from 
Hilton.” < his forehead. It had cost him something of an 
Her companion bif his lips, and remained } S effort to impart the news of Madge’s expected 
silent. : advent, for the inevitable hostile meeting of his 
That night, when the two girls sought their two wards troubled the good old gentleman 
room, blushing little Amanda Peabody buried § exceedingly; but, the ice once broken, a look 
her face on Madge’s shoulder, and said, softly, Sof relief overspread his genial face. “Hey! 
with tear-filled eyes, mother Elsie—hey! wife!” he exclaimed, rub- 
“Oh! Madge, he loves me! He said so to-: bing his hands in infinite glee, as, after watch- 
night, and his name isn’t ‘Emmons;’ but there! ing the two young men disappear down -the 
I promised not to tell. You will know all by- } g cool, shady highway, he turned into the long 
and-by. It was a freak of his. He is coming} kitchen, where the dame was busying herself 
to our house in a week or two, and I can only 3 with superintending old Mrs. Eaton’s “goodies,” 
spend a few days with you at Ashland. Oh! {and smoothing the icing ona loaf of cake for 
Madge, if you knew how happy—only kiss me, g the oven. “I’ve got rid of those youngsters for 
Madge!” a couple of days; told Dick Madge was coming 
Madge Brandon bent down and imprinted 0 | heme, and, if she happens along to-night, I 
warm kiss on the white forehead, on her shoul- ; want you to take her in hand, and charge her 
der, and whispered, : $to keep her unruly tongue. Else she'll surely 
“Amanda, I am glad it is so!” then abruptly ; > begin on Dick. Faith! she may consider her- 
turned away. An hour after, while her com- 3 self lucky if ever she gets so good a husband as 
panion slept the gentle sleep of youth and inno- ; the boy’ll make. There’s the right stuff for a 


or 


cence, Madge sat at the window, with pale, nobleman in him; and I’ve no doubt but we'll 


bring about the match yet, if you only give 
Madge her lesson.” 

“We have parted,” she murmured. “He? ‘‘Deary me, Benjamin, why can’t you stop 
told me that he left Alton to-morrow; and not 3 worryin’, and plottin’, and plannin’, and let the 
a word of regret, nor wish that we might meet } young folks alone? Let the children be, father, 
again! And I had so ridiculed the name of 3 and don’t provoke ’em! Madge’s headstrong, 
love, that he thought me light and fickle, and 3 but she’s got a good, affectionate heart; and she 
his heart is untouched!” can’t help takin’ to Richard, for the lad’s hand- 

Long did the girl sit in the white moonlight, ; Some as a péeter, and good as he’s handsome. 
till the holy hush of night brought her calm- } That’s a proper youth Richard’s brought home 
ness. with him—young Harry Winstead. I hope 
they’ll all enjoy themselves; for, Benjamin, you 

CHAPTER IV. s know Margaret is goin’ to bring home ’Mandy 

‘««Wuat, uncle Ben! Madge Brandon expected ; Peabody, and, if they’d only all be pleasant and 
home to-morrow? Well, now, of course I have ; social like, how cheerful it’ll seem! It does me 
due respect for the young lady, and, on any ; g00d, father, to have young folks in the house. 
erdinary occasion, would be happy to be her 3 But, la! the oven’ll get too hot, and scorch the 


thoughtful face, while a few tears trickled 
through her fingers. 





most devoted cavalier; but, really, just now 
you must excuse me. Hal and I go trouting up 
Mossdale river to-morrow; think we shall camp 
out a night or two. Perhaps you will call me 
rather ungallant, uncle; but I fancy that Madge, 
remembering our old-time animosity, will be 
quite willing to dispense with my company. ‘A 
class-mate coming to spend a short time with 
her,’ did you say? Well, Hal, there’ll be a lady 
for you; you have a penchant for boarding- 
school misses, I believe,” and Dick threw a 
meaning look into his friend’s face. 


3 cake!” 
N 
CHAPTER V. 
At sunset, on the following day, the old- 
fashioned stage coach came down the long 
country road, and drew up at the gate of the 
Ashland Mansion. Uncle Ben went down the 
graveled avenue as fast as his rotundity would 
allow, and fairly lifted Madge from the coach 
with a hearty hug and smack which rang loudly 
on the air; while pretty little Amanda Peabody 
t wes welcomed with a demonstration scarcely 
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less hearty. And aunt Elsie stood on the broad : 
piazza in her best cap and kerchief; while old 3 
Mrs, Eaton and Betty, the maid of all work, ; 
were greatly rejoiced at the arrival. And a3 
merry evening was it that followed, after the; 
two new-comers were duly regaled with aunt 
Elsie’s golden sponge-cake and delicious jellies; 
nor was it until a late hour, that the duetts 
sung by two clear, girlish voices ceased, and 3 
the tones of the piano died out fromthe old- 
fashioned parlor. 

At twilight on the following day, uncle Ben 
went down the lane leading to the fields in the 3 
rear of the mansion, to meet the two young $ 
men returning from the fishing excursion. 
Richard Harding’s brown curls, moistened by; 
perspiration, hung in masses over his white 3 
forehead; his companion bore a fine string 3 
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When the tea-bell rang, aunt Elsie, uncle Ben, 
Richard and his friend, were soon in the cool 
dining-room; but the two girls” lingered up 
stairs. i 

‘‘Deary me! why don’t the girls come down? 


3 Betty! Betty! here, call Margaret and Mandy,” 


said aunt Elsie. 

“Sit down, boys; sit down! we'll wait for 
’em. Most likely Madge’s rigging on her extra 
finery!” added uncle Ben, good-humoredly. 

Just then the door opened—and, in plain, 
loose wrappers, hair combed plainly behind 
their ears—and, as aunt Elsie afterward said, 
‘‘Looking terrible shiftless-like,” entered Miss 
Madge Brandon and Amanda Peabody. 

‘Richard, boy, you haven’t forgotten Madge? 
and this is Miss Peabody,” began uncle Ben. 

But the ceremony of introduction was quite 


of trout upon his arm; both looked fatigued 3 set at naught by both the young gentlemen, 
and exhausted. 3 who, very awkwardly, in rising, as if to ac- 
“Well, boys, a pretty hard tramp you’ve had g knowledge said ceremony, upset both teacups 
of it, Ireckon! It don’t pay, does it? But ah, 3 and contents, each one looking the personifica- 
yes! fine lot of trout, I see! Betty’ll dish some ? tion of amazement the while; and, very singu- 
of ’em up for supper. Let me relieve you, my 3 larly also, Miss Madge and her companion, 
young friend!” and the old gentleman walked } blushing scarlet, sunk into their seats with 
on hurriedly. ‘But oh! I forgot, Dick, the § similar confusion on their faces. 
girls are here. Madge is grown a real beauty, A few hours later, while the whole group sat 


roguish as ever, too, I’ll wager—and her little 3 in the starlight on the piazza, uncle Ben was 


friend has taken my old heart by storm. You } checked in his teasing of the young people by 
youngsters had better fix up a little, for Madge $ aunt Elsie, who slily beckoned him away. 
has got to be a young lady now—eh, Richard!” ; ‘La, don’t be a-teasing the children with 
‘‘Botheration!” was Richard Harding’s rather $ your questions, father!” she exclaimed, as she 
unclassical exclamation at this piece of informa- 3 inveigled the old gentleman into the keeping 
tion, after imparting which uncle Ben had hur- ; room. ‘Young folks will be young folks-—and 
ried away with the string of trout on his arm. 3 they like frolics, and capers, and sich like. 
“A pretty muss, Hal, for fellows coming home $ You see it’s nothing more nor less than this, 
tired to death, expected to comeedown to tea 3 father: Richard and this young friend of his 
‘fixed up’ in stiff dickys and dress coats, and all ; were over to Alton, boarding for a few weeks, 
to entertain a couple of bread and butter school § and Henry Winstead saved Mandy from drown- 
girls. Jupiter! why, if they must needs come ; in’ when she got overset in the river—and, jest 
at all, couldn’t they have kept away till to-mor- } for the frolic of it, they all went by made-up 
row! I’ve half a good mind to go back to our} names. And now it’s kind o’ awkward for ’em 
camp again!” to find it out, specially for Richard and Mar- 
‘‘Miss Margaret, do put on your blue dress, } garet, who’ve known each other all their lives. 
and the white roses in your hair, for young} Declare, father, who’d a thought they’d a 
Mister Richard’s got home, and brought the; changed so in jest these four years? Guess 
handsomest young gentleman with him!” ex-} you and I, father, hadn’t best plot nor plan 
claimed old Mrs, Eaton, putting her head inside 3 any more for’em! They'll do their own fallin’ 
the door of Madge’s room. 3 in love, I'm thinkin’, if we leave ’em to them- 
‘Isn’t it shameful, Amanda, to be obliged to } selves!” 
dress for tea this hot summer night? Ishan’t} ‘Well, well, s’pose you’re right, mother— 
do it, I’m confident! If a hundred ‘Sir Rich- foalthat always are!” said uncle Ben, good- 
ards’ were here, I shouldn’t trouble myself to : humoredly; ‘‘but they’ve burnt their own fin- 
‘dress up’ for them. Let’s go down in these 3 gers this time, I reckon. I begin to see through 
cool wrappers! It’s nobody but Dick; and as}it all. Sly witch—Madge is! Plotting and 
for his friend, of course neither you nor I care ; planning—plotting and planning—I’ll give it 
anything about him!” ?up. Come, let’s go in, mother!” 


. 
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THE INNER LIFE CLUB. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


He was so common-place! Anything else ; so different from the conventional type of young 
would have been endurable. There would have ; ladies, had allowed himself to fall in love, to 
been a dignity in bearing up under a system of } propose, to be married. 
regular Bluebeard cruelty—a poetical interest ; They returned to New York to live, and Emily 
in suffering some great domestic treason—but ; ’ was installed the mistress of a pretty up-town 
a common-place husband! What woman of the } mansion, with every.comfort and elegance about 
nineteenth century, just awakening to a con- her which affection and a well regulated taste 
sciousness of having a mission, and searching ; could bestow. 
eagerly for the proper way in which to fulfill The foolish girl really deemed herself happy ; 
it, would not have felt her powers blasted by ; ’ practiced her music and drawing in the day 
such an infliction? ‘ time; actually perpetrated a little needlework; 

That was Emily Sumner’s pet wretchedness, : and, when John came home at right, was not 
her skeleton in the cupboard; which she did not } too much fatigued to attend to his little wants, 
conceal so carefully as our mothers were wont ; Sor so full of soul that she could not endure a 
to do such ghastly relics, shutting them closely ; regular nonsensical dancing party, or cry and 
up and locking the door, thereby depriving us } laugh in the same breath at a play. 
of the satisfaction of studying our fathers’ de-} Sumner was weak enough to believe that this 
linquencies; but she paraded it to the world, } state of things could continue. He entertained 
bones, death’s head and all, to be jnspected at $ a thousand obsolete opinions in regard to mar- 
leisure by the new-lights of her acquaintance, a 3 ried life; he thought it was a woman’s duty to 
class of persons always greatly interested in the ; interest herself in the cares of her household, 
study of such household anatomy. $as it was a man’s to attend to his business. 

Emily had been a wife two years—a long time ; Perhaps there was a slight excuse for them; he 
in these days of modern miracles, when children had waited till thirty-five before marrying, and 
are men and women at ten years of age, and ; had never been to a Free Love lecture, nor read 
take advantage of divorces—one of the most $a page of the New World philosophers in his 
popular ‘‘institutions” of our great country— 3 whole life. 
at twelve. : But the change did come, and very unex- 

It was strange that ‘when she married John $ : pectedly. Wlhfen they had been married a year, 
Sumner she had not discovered his deficiency $ Emily met an old schoolmate of hers who had 
in that important, though unsubstantial gift, ; been for several years a wife, and was conse- 
yelept a soul! But then she was an innocent— : quently well acquainted with the irksomeness 
I meant ignorant—creature. Her life had been ‘ ‘ of the chains which Emily wore so easily; was 
spent in a quiet country village, the faculties of ¢ a determined, self-willed woman, with much 
her mind had not roused themselves, ‘‘she had ¢ ‘ plausibility of manner, with winning conversa- 
not yet begun to live!” Those two years had $ $ tional powers, when she chose to lay aside her 
wrought a great change, and now, with her $ ‘ affectations ; and was well adapted to the task 
mind properly developed under the teachings ; S of influencing and directing one as yielding and 
of transcendental prophets, her misery stared } dependent in character as Emily. 
her full in the face, and the galling yoke of mat- : Mrs. Manning became a constant yisitor at 
timony weighed as heavily upon her shoulders : the house, and as she usually came in the day 
as on those of any mission-seeker of them all. { time, Mr. Sumner saw but little of her. 

John Sumner was a thriving merchant, who: Soon there was a change in Emily’s actions 
owed his success to his own industry, and had {and mode of thought. Books were put in her 
worked his way up to wealth as innocent: of } hands of which she had never even heard before; 
Wall street speculations as he was of modern § § S theories unfolded in language so glowing that 
philosophy. He had been spending a summer $ ‘the vile reality beneath was hidden; philoso- 
in the little town where Emily resided, ‘and at- ; S phies expounded and transcendentalism made 
tracted by her freshness of thought and manner, : clear, till Emily gasped under the jayalanche 
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and blushed at her own ignorance; struggled } 
toward the new life which her friend promised; } 
and slipped gradually away from the hold of 
happiness which had been in her grasp till 
then. 

“Do you not know,” said her friend, at last, 
“that your whole life is but a system of slavery ?” ; 

Emily attempted a feeble defence; she was not 
indignant, as she would have been two months 
before, but still, woman-like, she could not en- 
dure any imputation without a struggle. 

‘Alas! Emily,” said Mrs. Manning, “it is 
too true, and equally so of nearly all women! 
What am I? It is not in my character to com- } 
plain: but what I have suffered,” and here she 3 
heaved a deep sigh, ‘‘cannot be imagined.” 3 

“Poor Eliza!” said Emily, pressing her hand. } 

‘Call me Elise,” murmured the sufferer, ‘the } 
little band of sympathizing friends whom I have } 
gathered around me name me thus; the other } 
word is only an odious remembrancer of past $ 
anguish. And yet, barbarous as is my hus-} 
band’s conduct, I almost prefer it to the calm | 
indifference of Mr. Sumner.” : 

“Does he seem indifferent?” asked Emily. } 

**A perfect statue—an icicle! Wait a little } 
and see for yourself! When he discovers that } 
you are waking to a sense of your rights, to} 
broader views of life, you will find how little 3 
he will sympathize with you; but on the con- 3 ; 
trary, will oppose you in every way, and lay 
down rules for you to follow, from which, I 
fear, you will not dare to rebel.” 

“T am not a child,” said Emily, indignantly, : : 
“to be tutored and governed.” 
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“‘She writes, doesn’t she?” 

“The greatest woman of the age! Writes! 
Her books should be printed in letters of gold— 
have you never read them?” 

Emily pleaded her ignorance. 

“Poor child! And your husband would never 
allow you, if he had his way—the men hate her, 
for she is as peerless as she is noble. I will 
bring you her last article—‘The Actual of the 
Ideal’—a wonderful thing, so full of soul and 
intellect!’ 

She broke off in her raptures to adjust her 
bracelets, and glance toward the mirror which 
hung opposite. 

“Do you like my dress?” she asked, abruptly, 
for, in spite of her spirit-yearnings, Mrs. Man- 
ning was a devotee of fashion, and her milliner’s 
bills for a year would have startled any woman 
less intellectual, and more alive to the prosaic 
duties of life. 

“T think these side trimmings for the skirt 
are delicious! But I have the sweetest dress 
for Mrs. Ford’s ball—I am dying to have you 
see it.” 

“You go out a great deal, don’t you?” 

‘* My dear child, when you have been married 
as long as I have, you will know that any place 
is better than home! I seek society that I may 
forget my griefs—rush into excitement to drown 
the troubled voices that moan so bitterly within.” 

Emily had no answer ready for a burst of 
pathetic eloquence like that: she could only 
again press her friend’s hand sympathetically 
and remain silent. 

‘*T want you to see Mrs. Hardscrabble,’’ said 


“Like other women, you have been so long a} the fair victim of matrimonial cruelty, after a 
passive slave that you almost hug your chains. pause given to a mental review of her wrongs. 
Look at your life—how is it wasted? The true; ‘‘I warn you it will be a new era in your exist- 
powers of your mind lie dormant, you are gceu- } ence—she will feel for you, she will love you, 
pied with petty aims which narrow down your} and from that moment yon will be unable to go 
life—life, did I say? You have none, poor on in this lethargic way.” 
child! you have never lived! Look at your “‘T should like very much to see her. 
oceupation this moment!” ‘‘Now don’t say if your husband is willing! 

‘Only a shirt-collar I am stitching for John,” } Oh! Emily, you are so weak—do rouse the dor- 
said Emily; “I made him a set when we first} mant faculties of your being. Go home with 
married, and he was so delighted with them that 4 me—there is a meeting of the ‘Thner Life Club’ 
I began these, but they have been a month on ; to-night—but no matter—go with me, and I pro- 
hand, and are not done yet.” mise that you will never regret it.” 

“You had better be educating your soul than$ Emily would have objected, but at that mo- 


stitching collars,” said Mrs. Manning. ‘“‘Woman ; ment a note was brought her from her husband, 


has great duties before her. A new sphere is saying that important business would detain 
opening to her: and shame on the weak crea- ; him down town till late in the evening. 

tures who cling to their slavish past, instead of$ ‘Important business!’ exclaimed Mrs. Man- 
grasping at the grand existence in the broad- ; ning, with sarcastic emphasis, when the billet 
visioned future. You should hear Mrs. Malvina} was read to her. ‘But be blind, Emily, be 
Hardserabble talk: she would startle your slug- ; ’ blind—better so than possess knowledge which 
gish spirit.” : _| ties the heart! But come, it is almost dark, 


> 
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we shall reach home just in time for dinner, ify ‘‘Alas! that such hours must end!” sighed 
you are not too long dressing yourself.” the poet. 

“Won't this dress do?” Emily asked, inno- ‘Where are we going?” asked Emily. 
cently; ‘‘there will be no one there but Mr. “To the ‘Inner Life Club,’” replied her 
Manning.” friend, ‘Miss Eleanora Darkstone is to speak, 

‘‘Mr. Manning? My dear child, I haven’t § and you must hear her.” 
seen him for a week—‘important business de-} Between her desire to educate her soul and 
tains him down town’—poor Emily! But I can {her fear of her husband’s displeasure, Emily 
tell you who will be there—Mr. Blondel, the } } was speechless. She mutely obeyed her friend, 
young poet of whom I spoke to you the other } ‘and escorted by the poet, they drove away to 
day—g0 and make yourself as pretty as pos- ; the’ meeting which Mrs. Manning fervently 
sible.” 3 trusted would do so much toward arousing her 

In as short a time as any woman could rea- 3 visitor’s “dormant faculties,” and teach her 
sonably be expected to complete her toilet, Mrs. 3 : how truly to live. 

Sumner was attired to her friend’s satisfaction.} It was a well lighted lecture room in which 
It was only a short drive to Mrs. Manning’s resi- ; Emily found herself, when they were comfort- 
dence, and once seated in her hostess’ dressing- } ably seated, and she had leisure to look around, 
room, Emily had the exquisite pleasure, during $ sparsely filled with a crowd of what Mrs. Man- 
the next hour, of watching the fair victim array } ning termed ‘intellectual people,” but what less 
herself for the evening. S enlightened individuals call ‘strong-minded 

Before the performance was complete, the $ women and male Free Lovers.” 
servant announced that Mr. Blondel was below, : Such specimens of feminity! Three-quarters 
and very soon the victim decided that she was} of them wore spectacles—the greater number 
ready to descend. : had spinster written in every fold of their 

Emily entered the drawing-room with a slight } gowns—several of the others looked quite ca- 
tremor, for she was not accustomed to poets, } pable of crushing the masculine gender entirely, 
and scarcely knew how she was to conduct her- 3 and beginning a new era of things at once— 
self in the presence of one of those singular ; while two or three, like Mrs. Manning, seemed 
bipeds. She found a tall, slight young man, ; half divided between the fashionable and the 
with dark eyes and curling hair, a Byron collar, } transcendental. 
and an ironical manner, all devotion to herself : As for the men, they were of all sorts and 
and her companion, and railing at the world $ sizes—the delicate and the stalwart—the deli- 
in general, as any poet who has read ‘Lara’ $ riously poetic and the painfully animal—men 
knows that it is his duty to do. with very long heads, and men with very high— 

The dinner passed off poorly as far as the ; men who wore long drooping ringlets, and never 
appetites of the party were concerned. It was; looked anybody full in the face—a collection of 
not to be expected that etherial natures like } heads such as would have convinced any phreno- 
those of the poet and Mrs. Manning could feed 3 logist of the truth of the doctrine of “human 
on the dross of earthly food; and although Emily : depravity,” and sent their owners to the gallows 
was in truth very hungry, she was ashamed to } without a second hearing. 
let it be known, and so sniffed at the soup, ' Mrs. Manning pointed out several of the most 
coquetted with the meats, and looked languidly ; important personages present, and then as the 
at the salad nearly as poetically as the bard ; ceremonies of the meeting were about to com- 
himself. When it came to the dessert, she saw ; mence, left Emily to listen in peace, while she 
that the others ook grapes and ice-cream, so divided her own time between sighs and furtive 
she did the same, at the imminent danger of her glances toward the poet. 
night’s rest, for hers was not a poetical stomach, } Several gentlemen, with artistically arranged 
and ices were sure to disagree with her. locks and picturesque attire, first appeared upon 

Then they had coffee, and the poet smoked *} the platform, and made short addresses in suc- 
cigarette rolled by his hostess’ own fair fingers, ; cession; then they seated themselves, and, after 
the odor of which they both pronounced delight- } }@ brief interval, the heroine of the night made 
ful, and in which Emily agreed, although the } her appearance, and was received with consider- 
smell of the tobacco made her a little sick, and } able applause, somewhat needlessly prolonged 
she had sundry qualms of conscience as she re- } by several outsiders who had found their way 
membered John Sumner’s horror of a cigar. in, some moments before, and stood in a group 

“It is eight o’clock,” Mrs. Manning said at } near the entrance. 
last; «Emily, get on your bonnet,” : Miss Eleanora Darkstone was a tall, thin 
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woman, of an uncertain age, with her black ; exhibition of the sort he had ever witnessed, and 
hair cut short, and rolled under at the back of he tried all sorts of expostulations and excuses, 
her head: that, and her mode of dress, giving } each more vain than its predecessor. 

her a look that was very singular. Her subject ; Emily insisted upon going to sleep, in a state 
was ‘“‘The Wrongs of Women,” and eloquently } $ of utter despair; and poor Sumner, after a hard 
she dealt with it, denouncing husbands in gene- } day’s work, lay for hours, wondering what could 
ral, and assailing matrimony in a covert man- have brought about this disastrous state of 
ner. She gesticulated, she shrieked, she threw } affairs, and ready to blame himself for some 
her eyes about, and displayed her arms admir- } unthought of crime. 








ably; while the audience applauded her to the 
echo, and the group at the door began to jeer. 


The next morning, Emily awoke with a ner- 
vous headache, which rendered her somewhat 


“Men are tyrants!” cried the fair one; “‘hus- } penitent, so she graciously returned her hus- 


bands are only anxious to reduce their wives to 
utter slavery.” 


band’s farewell kiss, and remained in bed till 
twelve o’clock, when Mrs. Manning called and 


‘‘Bravo!” said all the old maids in concert. ; insisted upon seeing her. 

‘How do you know?” asked a voice from the; ‘You are looking pale,” she said; “but 
entrance; ‘‘you never had one!” $ through the pallor of sickness I discover the 
*“Women are just beginning to live!” con- spirit-struggles which you have undergone.” 
tinued Miss Darkstone, energetically. “T have suffered very much,” Emily replied. 

“Most of you look as if you had lived for; ‘The air will do you good; I will take you 
some time,” said the same rude interloper. g out to erate: and then we will go to Mrs. Hard- 

“Shame!” cried the spinsters again. $ serabble’s.’ 

“Put him out!” shouted a powerful female} ‘Oh! I cannot call any where to-day; I am 
voice. really sick.” 

“Shame! shame!” said the transcendental: ‘There is no medicine could do you so much 
males, feebly, a sort of faint echo of the cour- 3 good as her conversation. I insist upon your 
ageous cries of the women. § going; it is her reception day, and you will 

“T am not to be crushed into silence,” said $ ‘ probably meet several persons worth seeing.” 
Emily would have refused, but her old habit 
$ ; of being controlled was perhaps still stronger 

“That's right!” shouted the intruders. ‘Go $ ‘from her recent attack upon her husband, and 
ahead, old girl! Crinoline forever!” she dressed herself without further opposition 

A general disorder began to prevail, but ; to her friend’s wishes. 
luckily some lawful defender of the public} After a short drive, which seemed chiefly 
rights was near at hand, and the coarse crowd § confined to shops where Mrs. Manning wished 
was promptly ejected. : ; to make purchases, indulging every fancy to an 

Then did Miss Darkstone pour out a cataract } ‘ extent that astounded Emily, and forcing her to 
of eloquence—then did she bid the men unsex } empty the purse which she had taken with her 
themselves, since to bear their name was a dis-} more for show than use, they entered the car- 
grace. She reviled and encouraged the women riage, and Mrs. Manning ordered the coachman 
in the same breath. She came down with a} to proceed to Mrs..Hardscrabble’s residence, 
torrent of poetry and irreligion, till Emily’s 3 leaving Emily to put aside her little pangs in 
head was fairly turned, and she felt incapable ; regard to the uselessly spent money until a 
of judging daylight from darkness. } more convenient season. 

The female lecturer at last retired, and the } When they entered the hall gf the illustrious 
poet and Mrs. Manning led their pupil away, ; Indy’s house, the hum of conversation was dis- 
sufficiently overcome and excited by the pro- ; tinctly audible, a sonorous female voice predomi- 
ceedings to satisfy their utmost expectations. } nating over the others. The servant ushered 

It was still early when Emily reached home, ; them into the parlor, and Emily found herself 


Miss Darkstone, severely, glancing toward the § $ 


crowd at the door. 


and her husband had not returned. Between 
nervousness and a desire to be a heroine, she 
burst into tears at the information, retired to 
her room, and, donning a white dressing-gown, 
sat down to await his arrival. 

When Sumner entered, he found a new Niobe 
seated by the fire. Explanations were useless, 
she* would not be consoled. 





It was the first in every variety of picturesque attitude. 


in the presence of the distinguished personage 
of whom she had heard so much of late. 

There were several gentlemen present, all 
of the type of those present at the preceding 
night’s lecture, and two or three ladies modestly 
seated a little in the rear of the lady’s easy- 
chair, around which the males were grouped 
The 
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it Blondel, was standing a little distance off, : “A beautiful sentence,” said the poet, iene 
leaning against the imitation marble mantle, } ing at Emily, who bowed assent because she did 
his dark curls drooping in graceful confusion } not understand it, and consequently concluded 
over his forehead, and his eyes gazing with ; that it must be something very fine. 
painful intensity at the ceiling. ; “The idea that is idea controlled,” pursued 
The rooms were long and narrow, furnished ; Mrs, Hardscrabble, waving her right hand, and 
with very doubtful taste, and with articles of } so displaying a rent in her lace ‘‘mit;” “now 
so many different hues, that they gave one un- ; the ideality of an ideal woman would be ideally 
pleasant recollections of a second-hand furni- $ expressed in every word and act, but look at 
ture shop—but there was no such association. 3 the poor creatures around us—slaves—abject 
Nearly everything in the rooms was a present— : slaves!” 
nothing more decidedly showed Mrs. Hardscrab-} She launched forth in maledictions against 
ble’s genius, than the way she had of drawing } ; the race of husbands, and startled Emily by her 
gifts out of her friends. eloquence as much as she appeared to charm 
The lady herself was tall and gaunt, almost | the others. 
bony, we are sorry to say, wore her hair drawn : : Mrs. Malvina Hardscrabble was the oracle of 
tightly back from her projecting forehead, black } ; the set, and worshiped accordingly. She had 
‘‘mits” on her hands, her feet crossed upon a} : written books full of bad philosophy and atro- 
stool, both in attitude and dress betraying the ; cious Americanisms—lectured on the rights of 
strong-minded and mission-elected feiaale. | Woman with distinguished success—she was a 
The gentlemen made way as the two ladies } ; Spiritualist, and @ transcendentalist, and had 
approached the chair, and Mrs. Hardscrabble : : ‘been @ Fourierist, and nearly everything else. 
greeted them with extreme cordiality, although $ ‘There was no ism in which she had not dab 
she did not rise from her seat—she was almost ; bled, no modern philosophy that she had not 
royal in the prerogatives she claimed. studied. She had been abroad, and was conse- 
“Ah, gay humming-bird of fashion,” said the 3 quently a judge of art—she had kissed George 
great lady, patting Mrs. Manning’s cheek, “ you ; Sands’ hand—supped with Alphonse Karr—cor- 
have been absent for a long time, but I forgive ; : responded with Miss Weber, and been snubbed 
you, since you have brought me this sweet } by Carlyle—who could dispute her claims to 
flower of whom you have so often spoken to; genius? She had written poetry in years gone 
me.” : by—when intimate with a second-rate rhymster 
“You know I have so many engagements,” } —and conducted transcendental magazines. It 
said Mrs. Manning. ; was not wonderful that she had gained fame— 
“I know, I know! Poor dear!” affecting to the vulgar might sneer at her, but by her coterie 
lower her tone, and glancing sympathetically ; she was adored. Coarse daily papers might ask 
toward the company, who gazed pityingly at} what had become of the he-Malvina Hard- 
Mrs. Manning, while the fair victim sighed and : scrabble, but secure in her strong-mindedness, 
looked a martyr of the panel type. ‘faithful to her mission, the original Malvina 
‘‘We will converse anon,” whispered Mrs. } disdained to answer, and the votaries at her 
Malvina to Emily, as she waved them back with ; shrine never cared to inquire. 
a stately gesture. Emily followed Mrs. Man- } They called her the modern Corinne, and the 
ning to a sofa, and sat listening to the conver- } new Sappho, a happy blending of Madame de 
sation which went on around her, while her Stael and Charlotte Corday—they wrote verses 
friend lent an attentive ear to the whispers of ; Sto her—they made her presents—they put her 
the poet who immediately joined them. Sat the head of half a dozen Moral Reform So- 
Mrs. Hardscrabble turned to the spectacled : cieties, and allowed her to keep the money— 
man next her, and continued a harangue that; (which she did faithfully)—they gave her a 
had evidently been broken off by the entrance } hundred pet names, of which Evangeline and 
of the ladies. N Miranda were the most common-place—they set 
“Where was I?” she asked, in a gracious ; her on a pedestal like a gold idol, refusing to 
way. : look for the feet.of clay, and there they wor- 
“You left off at the word idea,” said the { shiped and chanted her praises to her heart's 
spectacled man, in a dry, measured tone, as if } content. 
reading from notes. : When the callers had dispersed, Mrs. Hard- 
“Ah, yes, ah—as I said—I make all distinc- } }serabble beckoned Emily to her, and they hada 
tion between the idea self-idead, and the idea ; long conversation which fluttered and confused 
that is idea controlled.” Sthe poor child beyond belief.. Mrs. Malvize 
Vou. XXXVII.—15 . 
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said there was a spiritual affinity between them— ; Manning’s whispers reassured ‘her, and roused 
she felt the clasping of the magnetic chain when } the spirit of opposition which had of late be- 
her guest appeared—henceforth they would be } come active in her mind. So she presented her 
friends, communion of souls and sympathetic ; husband to Mrs. Hardscrabble and the rest of 
converse would they hold together. Emily should } the party, and prepared to let events take their 
be her pupil, her darling! Then she kissed them } course. 
both affectionately—asked after Mrs. Manning’s ; This step was by no means an impromptu 
corroding grief, and dismissed them in order to ; affair with Sappho. She had for some time 
write a letter for the “Female Palladium,” con- ; been anxious to encounter the tyrant who held 
taining a notice of her own charms, affecting to; her young friend in awe, and overthrow his 
be written by an enthusiastic young female who ; power by showing the unfortunate slave what 
had recently made her a visit. $a pigmy he was when his giant’s mantle was 
Emily went home ready to snatch at the new 3 pulled off his shoulders. 
life they told of, and thoroughly convinced that ; Sumner received the company with his ac- 
her husband was a tyrant. The next few days § $ customed urbanity of manner; and when Mrs. 
were anything but happy ones in John Sumner’s } Manning had exhausted her small ammunition 
household, and he sought vainly for the cause ; of coquetries upon him, Malvina herself took 
of change which had come over the quiet hap- } him in hand. . 
piness of the past year. In less than ten minutes she had led the con- 
Emily wept much and fretted more. She } versation—no mortal could have told how—upon 
studied German, in order to read Kant, and} her favorite topic, and was discoursing volubly 
frightened her senses out over the wonderful concerning the wrongs of women—the necessity 
revelations of the latter day mystics. 3 of their breaking their chains and asserting 
Very soon she was invited to a reunion at Mrs. } their rights. 
Hardscrabble’s house; and she went, merely in- ; “But I don’t see that cutting off their hair 
forming her husband that she was going to } and shortening their dresses is going to benefit 
spend the evening with a friend of Mrs. Man- } them materially,” Sumner said, good naturedly. 
ning. ; “Every step toward the reform is an im- 








She was petted and made much of by nae fee one,”’ retorted Mrs. Headstrong; ‘‘ when 
whole set, for they had received direetions from woman quits the garb of her slavery she has 


the oracle, who saw in her a new proselyte. : thrown off a portion of her shackles.” 

When the truth dawned upon John Sumner,; ‘‘Our grandmothers managed to get along 
and he saw the dangerous associations into} very comfortably ” ' 
which his wife had been led, he suffered greatly,; ‘Grandmothers shave been a curse to the 
as any right-minded man must have done; but, } women of the nineteenth century!’’ exclaimed 
believing it only a passing caprice, of which {the lady, ‘‘They have burthened us with their 
a little reflection would cure her, he essayed : ignorant superstitions in regard to duty till we 
rather to turn the whole set and'their principles } are powerless; but women shall throw them off. 
into ridicule than to break off the growing inti- i I say they shall, sir; they shall not drag the 
macy by more peremptory measures. {weight of a dead Past into the far-visioned 

But this her advisers had taught her to ex- } Present.” 
pect—ridicule, cruelty—and she met all ad- That was the style of eloquence which always 
monitions with tears, or a stubborn obstinacy, ; produced a sensation among Mrs. Hardscrabble’s 
which is the chief weapon of weak natures. ‘ clique, and she looked at John to see what effect 

Sumner had never met Mrs. Hardscrabble; ; it had produced, but he only bowed, and said, 
but the notoriety which she had gained was : laughingly, 
especially offensive to him, even though he was: ‘With all my heart!” He turned to Emily, 
unacquainted with the woman’s personal cha- ; and, in a whisper, advised her to order some 
racter. refreshments. 

One evening, not very long after the reunion, ; ‘‘None,” said Mrs. Hardserabble, overhear- 
where Emily had been an object of so much} ing him, “none, I beg! Our little circle loves 
flattering attention, Sumner and his wife were 3 best ‘a feast of reason and a flow of soul.’” 
seated quietly at home, when the chiefs of the | Still Emily insisted, and-‘Sumner watched with 
Hardscrabble set, including the poet and Mrs. ; silent amusement how naturally the whole party 
Manning, descended upon the house, led by ; ; took to the “flow” of champagne as well. The 
their general. } poet and Malvina did the most honor to Emily's 

‘Emily was a good deal alarmed, but Mrs. little feast; but the oracle conquered, and John 
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marveled at the quantity of food which was; She became an immense talker, detailing the 
necessary to sustain her eloquence. : oracle’ s phrases in fine style, and stunning 
But unfortunately the discussions took a} Sumner with her borroWed eloquence. Meal- 
warmer tone, and Sappho grew angry, as even 3 time became a season of torture! At breakfast 
less gifted women will do when they can neither 3 she reasoned over the coffee, she lectured across 
disarm nor convince their opponent. 3 the hash, she dropped philosophy into the ome- 
‘“‘Women must assert their rights,” she re- 3 lette, and scattered transcendental theories on 
peated, for the fortieth time, ‘they must be de- {the toast. She chopped logic for dinner, and 
veloped!” : g spilt injured tears into his tea-cup, making her- 
“Let it be physically as well ss mentally,” ; self as ridiculous as only a good woman can who 
said Sumner, good natured as ever; ‘certainly $ feels called upon to be strong-minded, 
the women of this age need bodily training, as “Oh!” said John, in despair, ‘‘some women 
well as spiritual.” $ are born to missions, some achieve missions, and 


ay 











“They tell of a monster in the olden time,” : some have missions thrust upon them, but for 
she cried, with a terrible voice, clutching wildly : heaven’s sake don’t act as if all three were part 
with her hands, ‘‘who devastated a smiling $ Sand portion of your destiny! A nervous woman 
country, and to appease whom it was necessary : would be a blessing! What are hysterics and 
to offer up human victims! The allegory is $ spasms in comparison to new-light fits and Sap- 
equally true to-day as it was then! Man is: pho fevers!” 
that monster, marriage the altar, and woman: Of course these remarks were duly repeated 
the sacrifice!” S to the oracle, whose hatred was by no means 

She fell back in her chair overcome; while } diminished by hearing them. 

Mrs. Manning sighed audibly, others applauded, : So Emily had been a wife two years, and her 
and Sumner laughed outright. 3 Skeleton in the cupboard grew daily, and over- 

Altogether the evening was a failure, and shadowed the whole house. She was pitied and 
Mrs. Hardscrabble departed with her satellites, § petted by the entire Hardscrabble set. Mrs. 
mentally vowing vengeance against the man $ : Manning engrossed the poet, and the other men 
who had braved her, although to her friends $ 3 were frights, so luckily there was no ‘‘spiritual 
she professed to consider him utterly crushed. 3 flirtation’’ in the case, though it might perhaps 

“And these are the people,” said John, } have wakened her to a sense of her duty and 
mournfully, when alone with his wife, ‘‘whose } brought back her senses, for the Lord meant 
society you prefer to your husband’s! Oh! { Emily for a good woman, if she would only have 
Emily, drop the whole thing now! What do been satisfied to let His work alone. 
you care for their new-fangled philosophies; we} Still Emily.did not find herself happy, though 
were happy before; do not destroy your home!” $she never allowed her conscience to speak, and 

But argument was thrown away, entrea- tried to believe that it was only owing to her 
ties wasted, authority rejected with contempt. 3 ignorance that her past life had brought her so 
Things in the house went on from bad to worse { much contentment. 

-—everything was neglected—the servants run- She was astonished to find how much petty 
ning riot, and Emily engaged with her transcen- : jealousy, how many contemptible rivalries ex- 
dental friends, or poring over their books. 3 isted between the noble souls who formed Mrs. 

Sumner did not act as many men would have } Malvina’s circle. The men had seldom a good 
done under the circumstances; he did not for-? word to say for one another, and as for Mrs. 
sake his home, or treat his wife badly; but, im- ; Manning and her poet, they sneered openly 
perceptibly stemming the tide with all the force } when their names were mentioned. 
of his strong will, he sought about for some j All these things pained and perplexed Emily ; 
means which should disgust Emily with her } Mrs.’ Hardscrabble herself seemed inclined to 
present course of folly. 3 3 condemn women in general, even while she was 

When the year ended, Emily was like another $ $so boldly assepting their rights; there was 
woman. She seldom attended the clubs formed { scarcely one of their acquaintance whom she 
by her friends, for that John positively forbade; } did not sigh over when they were absent, how- 
but she addled her brains in every way in her ; ever much she might caress them when present. 
power, aided by Mrs. Hardscrabble. $ But she told Emily that she was her chief 

She grew dictatorial and exacting, jealous ; favorite—so unlike the others—she was all 
with the rest, conjuring up all manner of soul. 
fancied wrongs, and tormenting her husband $ There is Mrs. Manning, my dear; poor Elise! 
to the extent of a woman’s ingenuity. ’ She is a sweet creature, but so weak!” 
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‘‘She is very unhappy,” Emily said. 

“Yes, no doubt of that. Her husband is o 
brute; but then they are all that, every one of 
them, and I do wish Elise would be a little more 
circumspect in her conduct.” 

Faint misgivings in regard to her friend’s 
actions had occasionally crossed Emily’s mind, 
but she always put them resolutely by, and 
even then she forbore to make any reply to 
_ her visitor’s remark. 

The oracle untied her bonnet strings, and 
leaned comfortably back in the arm-chair. 

“T have come to sit an hour with you,” she 
said; “I am Wweaty of mental labor, and your 
fresh and natural conversation will be a relief 
to me.” 

Now no mortal ever found an opportunity to 
speak a connected sentence when in Mrs. Hard- 
scrabble’s company, but Emily bowed her head, 3 
and was as much pleased with the flattering 
preference. sliown her conversational powers 
as if she really expected to talk herself. 

“My deat,” said Sappho, arranging her 





poodle-dog ringlets, ‘‘would it cause you pain } 


if I were to say that I am disappointed in 
you?” 

Emily avowed that it would. 

“Then, my love, I will not say it! But I did 
think that before this you would have taken 
a more decided stand in the great work going 
on.” 

“T could do so little,” fultered Emily, ‘I am 
not gifted like you.” 

Sappho waved her hand, shrouded in the 
eternal black mitten, as if to say that was not 
to be expected. 

“But in your own private life, my dear, you 
should have proceeded differently. You are 
still in bondage—forgive me, but it is true; 
you stand dreadfully in awe of that man, Sum- 
ner.” 

“But what can I do?” 

“As a first step enter upon & course of con- ; 
sistent opposition—mind, I say, consistent! Fol- 
low it out well, and you will have done much 
toward liberating yourself.” 

**But he so seldom interferes with me.” 

**Make him do it; don’t put up with indiffer- 
ence! There are ten thousand ways of trying 
him every hour. Oh! I like to see these lords 
of creation taught that those they deem their 
subjects are their superiors.” 

Yes,” said Emily, dubiously. 

‘* Above all things,” said Mrs. Hardserabble, 


with imposing gayety, ‘take the front side of 3 


the bed—take it and keep it; there is nothing 
so annihilating! When I first took up my mis- 


rn 


3 sion, I had many struggles with Hardscrabble, 


as we all must have with those tyrannical brutes 
of men; but when I determinedly put him over 
against the wall his obstinacy was quite crushed 
out of him. Nothing like it, my dear, depend 
upon that! The foreside of the bed—claim it— 
keep it, and you are free!” 

“Oh!” said Emily, faintly, quite overcome by 
the majesty of her friend’s manner. 

But the long harangue which followed, in re- 
gard to her duties to her sex, had its effect upon 
her; and, when the protectress of feeble women 
; went away, Emily had quite determined to take 
a decided step, and assert her right to the front 
side of the connubial couch. 

She was very nervous that evening, and con- 
sequently launched out more eloquently than 
; usual in regard to female privileges, to all of 
3 ‘which Sumner did not appear to Usten in the 
slightest degree. 

Finally Emily marched off to her chamber, 
with a Lady Macbeth tread, and when Sumner 
entered the room he found her comfortably 
ensconced in the part of the bed he had been 
$ accustomed to consider his own. 

“Emily, child,” he said, quietly. 

«“T am going to sleep here,” she replied, shut- 
ting her eyes resolutely. 

Sumner gave a prolonged whistle, but said 
never a word, and took to the wall with a 
meekness which would have satisfied even Mrs. 
$ Hardscrabble. 

Emily was a long time getting to sleep, for 
she was a sad coward, and terrible presenti- 
} ments took possession of her mind. If a bur- 

glar should get in—if there was truth in the old 
stories of ghosts! She felt almost inclined to 
relinquish her new territory, but the thought of 
Mrs. Hardscrabble’s scorn of such weakness de- 
terred her, so she covered up her head and lay 
still as a mouse. 

At length she fell into a troubled sleep, in 
$ which she was haunted by all sorts of fearful 
< spectres: women in male attire, husbands in 
ruffled night-caps, Mrs. Hardscrabble riding 
a broom-stick and chasing Sumner across a 
prairie. At last somebody was pushing her 
down a precipice—she struggled, and caught 
wildly at the rocks for support, but in vain— 
she fell—down—down—down—and woke with 
a shriek to find herself deposited on the floor! 

She picked herself up, half frantic with terror, 
and in the dim light she saw her husband partly 
risen on his pillow silently regarding her. In 
$a moment there came a low chuckle—Emily 

flounced into bed—not a word was spoken by 
Seither. There she lay all night, not daring to 
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go to sleep, and irritated by John’s tranquil; thrown haat boxes open, jewel-cases aaa 
breathing. i about, a lamp still dimly burning on the table, 

Very early in the morning she rose, dressed } and, to add to the dreariness of the scene, there 
herself, and hurried out of the room. It was a} came at intervals the low wails of a child from 
full hour before Sumner made his appearance, ; the inner room, 
and found her seated at a more neatly arranged} ‘Where is Eliza?” gasped Emily. 
breakfast-table than he had seen for months. ; “You came to see her?” he asked, in a hollow, 
Still he made no allusion to what had passed, } unnatural voice; ‘‘this is not the place to seek 
and the meal was finished very quietly, though ° for her.” 
there was a quizzical look in his eyes all the; ‘‘She is not dead?” 
time which nearly drove poor Emily out of her; ‘Worse, madam! Look about you; listen to 
senses. 3 that child; don’t you understand? she is gone!” 











When he had gone, she sat down and cried } 
heartily. The utter ridiculousness of this last 
move had opened even her eyes, and she deter- 


Emily sank almost fainting into a chair. 
“T sent for you to come up,” he continued. 
“T wished you to see this—you were my wife’s 


mined to keep quiet for some time to come. She } ‘ friend—she made you nearly as foolish and 
even mended an old coat when her crying fit} mad as herself—beware now of the last step! 
was over, and if the morning she spent was not} I know your husband, he is a good man; I have 
a pleasant one, it was certainly of a nature to ; deserved this, perhaps, but she drove me away 
have a beneficial effect upon her. $ from her by her conduct. No wonder you look 
About noon her servant came in, quite terri-} stupified. I tell you she has gone—gone with 
fied. Mrs. Manning’s French maid had been} that cursed man whom I ought to haye killed a 
there with a terrible story, which, between} year ago—with Blondel,” 
fright and bad English, was quite unintelli-: Emily covered her face with her hands. She 
gible; but Lucy was sure that Mrs. Manning} could neither weep nor stir. Manning drew her 
was either dying or dead. toward the inner room, and pointed to a little 


Emily was greatly alarmed, and hastily pre- 


pared to go out. In the hall she met her hus- $ 


band, who had just entered, looking very pale § 
and sad. 3 
“Why, what brought you home?” she asked, ; 
more frightened than ever. ; 
‘Where are you going?” he returned. 3 


“To Mrs. Manning’s. Cecile has been here 
half crazy; I am afraid Eliza is dying.” 

Sumner did not attempt to detain her, and she } 
hurried away. She found Mr. Manning’s house ’ 
shut up, and, in answer to her nervous ring, a g 
servant opened the door, looking quite stupified : 
with evil news. : 

“Ts Mrs. Manning in?” she asked. : 

“No,” he said, confusedly. ‘That is—oh! 
what shall I say?” 

“Who is there?” called a man’s voice from $ 
the stairs. ; 

‘Mrs. Sumner, sir.” N 

**Let her in,” was the reply. 

It was Mr. Manning who spoke; and, although 
Emily had never seen him but once, she stood 
in mortal fear of him. But she entered the hall, 
and the servant shut the door and motioned her 
to go up stairs, 

Emily went up more dead than alive, and, 
entering her friend’s dressing-room, found her- $ : 
self face to faze with Mr. Manning, but looking ’ : 
80 haggard and wan that she scarcely knew ; 
him. The room was in great disorder: dvenses 





girl sobbing and writhing upon the bed. 

“She is three years old,” he whispered; 
“think of her growing up crushed by her 
mother’s shame!” 

Overpowered by horror, Emily turned to fly. 

“Yes, go,” he said, in the same fearful tone; 
“this is no place for you. Go back to your 
home; you are innocent still, let this spectacle 
save you! Go to your husband and pray for 
pardon—he is a better man than I was and will 
forgive you.” 

Emily flew down stairs, and into the street, 
with the child’s shrieks and moan for ‘mamma! 
mamma!” still ringing in her ears. How she 
reached home she did not know, but when she 
gained her room, Sumner was waiting for her. 

She fell at his feet in a paroxysm of hysteri- 
cal grief, and it was a long time before he could 
restore her to anything like sanity. 

“«T. knew it,” he said, when she tried to tell 
what had happened. ‘‘She went away last 
night. I thought it would cure you to.go to the 
house.” 

“Oh! John!.John!” 

“Nor is this all. Do you know that Mrs. 
Hardscrabble’s husband has been for ten years 
in a mad house, driven there by wretchedness 
at home, and then by drink?” 

That was a terrible morning to Emily; but, 
after a time, she grew more composed, and 
could converse at least connectedly. 
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Neither of them ever revealed what passed in } emigrating, with her followers, to a recently 
that interview, but certain it is that from that } talked of territory, and there establishing o 
day peace and happiness returned to their dwell- } state, in which the principles involved in her 
ing, and neither modern philosophy nor tran- doctrines might be freely carried into effect 
seendental cant ever again found an entrance : under her fostering care and chieftainship. But, 
there. $as nothing more has been said concerning the 

Mrs. Hardscrabble’s after career will, of 3 movement, it probably died out, or at least was 
course, become a matter of history, so that it : allowed to fall into repose, until the world has 
does not become us to speculate upon it here. } reached a more enlightened era than even this 
It was at one time asserted that she thought of } boasted nineteenth century. 
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DEAR MOTHER, CALL ME HOME. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I wALx abroad throughout the earth I’ve mingled in the world’s gay scenes, 
A lone and wretched thing; P T’ve carved myself a name, 

The blessed fount of sympathy T’ve entered in the chase, and won 
Within me will not spring; That fleeting bauble, fame; 

I languish for my childhood’s home, But now, dear mother, like the dove 
For boyhood’s sunny track ; That sought the holy ark, 

I find this earth a wilderness, I bring to thee, my last resort, 
Then mother, call me back; My time-worn, weary bark; 

And never more my feet shall stray, It tempts no more the waves of life, 
In foreign lands to roam; A wreck upon its foam, 

I shall but live, my mother dear, Shattered and torn it turns to thee, 
Yor love, and thee, and home. Then, mother, call me home. 


Oh! often have I sadly gazed I’ve wandered o’er this earth, mother, 
Upon the azure sky, This sad and thorny earth, 

And fancied that in some bright star And mingled in the festive scenes 
I saw thy gentle eye; Of joyousness and mirth; 

And in my bosom’s inmost depths But now I come, with chastened heart, 
Soft whisperings would come To bend the lowly knee— 

To tell me of the happiness To dedicate the remnant of 
I once enjoyed at home; My life to love and thee; 

Then, from the dial of my soul, Then, mother dear, no more shall I 
The shadow, oh! cast back; From thy loved presence roam, 

Receive me to thy arms again, But by thy side I'll find repose 
Dear nother, call me back. And live for thee and home. 
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A WIFE’S POEM. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


I sent to yours my throbbing head, I took the life-warm hand in mine 
So silent was your rest, And kissed it o’er and o’er, 

A terror and a nameless dread So lightly though it did not break 
Thrilled instant through my breast; The chain of sleep you wore; 

I thought there eyes would ne’er unclose, Your fingers gave no answering claap, 
These firm, proud lips ne’er speak; I could not bear that pain, 

I touched the midnight lashes spread So, pushing back those curls at last, 
Along your bearded check. My tears fell like the rain. 


You sighed a long, unconscious sigh, You started from your silent rest, 
I knew my darling slept; You ope’d your wondering eyes, 

And then I leaned my throbbing head You strained me to your throbbing breast, 
Upon my hand, and wept: And stilled my broken sighs— 

I could not bear to see you lie Now sweet peace bathes my inmost soul, 
So mute—so like the dead; Hushed are its wild alarms, 

I seemed a lonely watcher by I sit enwrapped in love’s warm folds, 
My husband’s death-cold bed. Circled by your strong arms. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. 


Entered, according to Act of Con; , in the 


STEPHENS. 


ear 1860, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 


Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154. 


CHAPTER VI. 

On the day after Thanksgiving, Arnold and 
his friends were to have returned to New Haven, 
and, short as his visit had been, the young man 
was more than anxious to leave his home again 
at the earliest possible moment; but in this 
matter he had a will, strong as his own, and a 
eaprice far more uncertain, to contend against. 
Laura de Montreuil would not quite confess her- 
self overtaxed by the journey she had taken only 
three days before, but she found the old home- 
stead so pleasant, the parlor so warm and easy, 
when contrasted with the drifting snow and keen 
frost out of doors, that Mrs. Arnold’s sweet 
persuasion to remain a little longer was met 
with far more favor than Arnold’s. protestations 
that business compelled him to go at once, urged 
with a dictatorial, half insolent, air, that made 





the anxious face of his mother, but stole close 
to Laura’s chair, and, bending over her, with a 
grace that was more than half command, soften 
it as he would, whispered a few words that sent 
the blood burning to her face. 

‘It was because I thought you were tired of 
my society,” he said, fixing his glance upon her 
with a power that dazzled her eyes more com- 
pletely than the fire had done. 

‘‘But I like your mother, and that little 
saintly sister, enough to put up with the rest,” 
she said, with an attempt at audacious cheerful- 
ness. 

‘‘ And it is not for my sake?” he whispered. 

‘‘Hush! your mother.” 

“Oh! I had forgotten. Well, mother, it is 
determined, business or no business, we are to 
remain a day or two longer. Will that please 


the good housewife shrink away with a pale, } you?” 


troubled expression of the eye painful to look} Mrs. Arnold brightened pleasantly, but this 
upon. S agitation had left her rather pale; and as 
Mademoiselle de Montreuil laughed. ‘And : Arnold lifted his eyes earnestly to her face, he 


so they are all afraid of you, my hero! I see } saw something there that made him thoughtful. 


how it is—you won’t even be persuaded. Now ; His look of eager solicitude brought the tears 
there, go kiss your blessed little mamma, and : into her eyes; while the gentlest of all smiles 
tell her you won’t go away for the next thou- } hovered on his lips. 

sand years, at least.” “Are you pleased, mother?” 

She pointed her slender finger toward him an Mademoiselle de Montreuil had left the room, 
instant, then dropped her hand and took the 3 or the good lady would never have given way to 
fire-screen from her lap, shading her laughing ; her tears; that kind of sensibility was not much 
face as she saw the haughty frown lower over } in fashion with the New England mothers of 
his face. that generation. They prayed more than they 

“What! you are seriously determined to be} wept, and hard work left them little time for 
rude to that angel, and inhospitable to us,” she { anything more than an exhibition of honest 
said, with a face dark as his own, “I beg your } family affection, now and then. 
pardon. It is not my pleasure, nor that of Paul,} ‘‘What is it troubles you, mother?” said Ar- 
I dare answer, to leave this neighborhood for 3 nold, pressing that pale face to his bosom, with 
a day or two yet; there is some fine scenery ; the purest gleams of tenderness that existed in 
about the Falls, and a picturesque cabin, or ’ his nature. ‘Now that the excitement is off, I 


two, perched on the banks, that I have a fancy } see that you look worn and feeble. Is anything 


to sketch; but we shall not force ourselves on 
your hospitality. There must be a tavern some- 


really the matter?” 
The old lady sighed heavily; but his tender- 


where in the hill-side town yonder.” 2 ness comforted her, and, drawing from his 
Arnold’s face had cleared off; an impatient } bosom, she wiped her eyes, trying hard to 

eurve of the lip remained, but that was directly } smile. 

softened into a forced smile. He did not heed} ‘Yes, I have something. Come - me a 
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little, I want to talk with you. 
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This idea of } town,” answered the son, savagely; ‘‘and these 


going away so soon frightens me. I didn’t ex- } French people, this splendid young lady, will 
pect it, Benedict, and was putting everything ’ soon find it out.” 


off to the last, like a poor coward, as I am,” 

Again Arnold’s face grew black. Half the 
time it past under the thundercloud of some 
passion. From his boyhood it had always been 
so, but the contrasts of cheerful humor and per- 
suasive gentleness had a wonderful fascination 
when they arose. 

He followed his mother up stairs into her bed- 
éhamber, 4 square room in the southwest corner 
of the house, where the turbulent heart in his 
bosom had first begun to beat. 

The room was close; though it was now some- 
what deep in the morning, the green paper 
blinds were all rolled down, and, notwithstand- 
ing the clear, cold air without, a heavy, dead 
atmosphere filled the gloomy twilight—an at- 
mosphere that Arnold felt at once, and the color 
in his face deepened into fierce flushes. 

‘Is this my father?” he exclaimed, standing 
up to the bed, and tearing the counterpane down 
from where it was huddled over the old man’s 
face. 

Mrs. Arnold laid her hand on his arm, grow- 
ing pale, and holding her breath. No fault could 
make her forget the husband of her youth. 

‘Is this my father?” Arnold exclaimed again, 
shaking off her hold, and grasping the exposed 
shoulder with a violence which made the old 
man lurch heavily in his bed, and mutter to be 
left alone. 

“It is my husband, Benedict, and your father. 
Never forget that. Take your hand away; it 
was not for this I brought you here!” 

Arnold slowly withdrew his hand, but looked 
fiercely back at the bed. As the gentle mother 
strove to draw him away, his fingers worked 
and clenched themselves, as if he would gladly 
have turned and strangled that old man in his 
inebriate slumber. The mother’s face was full 
of sorrow; his, the only son, was black with 
anger. 

«And how long has this been?” he said, when 
the door was closed behind them. 

‘Ever since you left us. I think he missed 
you, Benedict, and so went oftener to town. It 
was very lonesome here evenings, with nobody 
but Dan to order, and us to talk with, you 
know.” 

“Do you mean to find fault with me for going, 
mother? as if a son must stay at home forever, 
to keep his father from becoming a drunkard!” 

‘‘Hush! Benedict, nobody ever called him 
that in my hearing before.” 

“But I dare say he is called that all over 


; 


s 





‘*No, no, I will persuade him. You will help 
me—he is so amiable and kind at all times. 
Last night, he saw a light in the out-room, and, 
thinking your friends were up, wandered about 
in the cold till he was almost frozen. I was 
sitting up, you know, and at last saw him 
against the window, with his breath frozen 
white in his beard, and his hat off: he had lost 
it by the gate.” 

* And she might have seen this!” 

**No, no; he-would have frozen in the snow 
rather than make you blush, Benedict. He had 
memory enough to:say that, so don’t think too 
hard of him.” 

‘But what gave rise to this? He was a tem- 
perate man, as any in Norwich, when I went to 
New Haven.” ; 

“I don’t know. It has always been a mys- 
tery to me, son; but, since his store was burned 
down, and the insurance money paid from Eng- 
land, he’s never been the same man, always 
restless, always wanting to be in motion.” 

‘Since his store was burned down!”’ faltered 
Arnold, and a dusky glow filled his eyes, and 
flushed his face all around them; ‘and the 
insurance money paid, surely he does not 
grudge me that little start in life.” 

‘No, no. Of course not!” cried the mother, 
eager to clear her husband. ‘I did not know 
that you had the money. He never speaks of 
the fire; but always goes away, and comes home 
as you see, if any one else mentions it. Some- 
times people twit him about it, I’m afraid.” 

“Twit him about it! What do you say, 
madam?” 

‘Madam! my son; madam to your mother!” 

‘Well, I beg your pardon; but you spoke of 
some one twitting my father—who?” The voice 
in which Arnold asked this was terrible. 

“Yes, he said it once,” answered the little 
woman, beginning to tremble, she scarce knew 
why; ‘‘but he wasn’t quite himself, you know; 
and—and—I don’t like to ask questions at such 
times. When you came home, I thought, per- 
haps, you might be able to help me understand 
it!” 

““Me! me?” 

«It was one of my delusions, I dare say,” 
answered Mrs. Arnold, shrinking from her son’s 
glance. 

“One of your delusions! Why, you didn’t 
have these fancies formerly, mother. I thought 
if there was a woman on earth every way above 
them, you were that woman.” 
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“Did you, Benedict? Was I really so smart ; full light shining over her from an uncurtained 
as that? Well, well, as one gets old, and sees $ window, a host of fine wrinkles threaded that 
the sun of life going down, and the shadows ; pure forehead, and the pallor of her face was 
coming on, it makes a difference, my son; and; unnatural. Surely his mother could not be 
then I’m used to sitting up late at nights now, : well. 
and that weakens one so; but am I altered so 3 The worst man that I ever saw—one who 
much?” 3 confessed to having murdered sixty*persons in 

There was something so earnest and touching $ 3a piratical career, without a single expression 
in that sweet voice, that Arnold felt the tears S of repentance—began to speak to me of his 
stealing to his eyes. The strange moisture fairly } mother, and he wept like a little child. All 
startled him. He dropped the hand which he} those atrocious murders had failed to wash the 
had half lifted to her head, and turned away, < holy image of a mother from his soul. Then, 
biting his lips angrily. $ do not think it unnatural that Benedict Arnold, 

“Come, come, it isn’t for me to torment you 3 in his youth, should have loved the little woman, 
in this way, Benedict,” said the kind mother. ; kneeling at his feet with a force of affection that 
“Come this way, I want to show you some- $ : a better man might not have possessed. With 
thing.” $ him all affections and all sentiments were pas- 

Arnold followed her into the next room, where sions, but the most sacred that ever dwelt in 
a large oaken chest, clamped with brass, stood $ $ that ambitious heart, was this love, which made 
between the front windows. She opened the $ his haughty lip tremble, and his eyes dim, while 
chest, and revealed a store of fine home-made ; she exhibited her treasures. 
linen, white as snow, and delicately fine pillow- § “Qh! Benedict, don’t, or you’ll make me cry 
cases, fringed at the edge, and sheets, with § too!” she said, quite heart-smitten by his look. 
broad hems, daintily stitched. “Hannah had } «Don’t feel hurt at what I said. Of course you 
her setting-out ready ever so long ago,” said ican marry anybody on earth that suits you— 
the good woman, looking back over her shoul- 3 why not? The brighter and handsomer, all the 
ders as she knelt before the chest. ‘I began 3 better, of course; and, if she’s rich 
spinning and weaving for her when she was a: ‘She must be rich,” said Arnold, sharply, ‘‘I | 
baby; but this was done since you left us. Hagar } * want no wife to drag me down.” 
wanted to help, but I was selfish and would do s Oh! my son, what need——” 
it all myself. So don’t marry any one that'll § : “The more need, mother, from what I haye 
be above using homespun, or what would all § $seen this morning. Tell me, is my father in 
this be good for?” ‘ 3 debt?” 

Dear soul, how transparent her little artifice; “I—I don t know. He never tells me any- 
was! She had no courage to say how much too & ‘ thing now.’ 
fine she thought the elegant French woman down } : ‘Well, that I can learn from him as we stay 
stairs, and so made this excuse to bring on the § Sover awhile. I ongpene he will manage to get 
subject, believing herself the most crafty and $ ‘ sober before we go.” 
wicked little woman in the world to attempt it, Mrs. Arnold shrunk, and the color came te 
quite a demoralizing example for her own son. 3 her face. He saw it, and relented a little. 

Arnold was rather softened by the sight of$ ‘But we will not talk of this any more. He 
the linen. It reminded him, painfully, of those } must not be careless of your comforts, that is 
quiet hours when he had hung on his mother’s all. So now, mother, close the chest, and let us 
chair, while her two hands were so busy at the } sit down on it a moment, while you tell me how 
distaff, and her little foot danced on the pedal 3 this lady strikes you all at home. Something 
. of the flax-wheel, which now stood unbanded 3 a little out of the usual run, I fancy?” 
in the garret above. He remembered so well 3 “Yes,” said Mrs. Arnold, doubtfully, “very; 
how she would dip her fingers into the cocoanut } that is, we haven’t any girl in Norwich in the 
shell hanging over the flyers, sprinkle the drops 3 least like her.” 
over her shoulders, and then kiss them from his “Handsome though. Isn’t she, mother?” 
face, when she saw him grow angry, as he was “Oh! yes. A great deal handsomer than— 











5 


sure to do. : yes, I was going to say, than Amy Leonard; not 
How pretty she looked in those days! There ; near so nice, though; but then fine ladies don’t 
Were roses on her cheeks then, and no strawberry } care about being nice, I dare say; this one is 
was ever of a sweeter crimson than her mouth. : handsome as a bird, especially with those white 
But there was a great change. He had not ostrich plumes in her bonnet all flying away 
with her curls. How the people did stare when 


minded it so much, at first; but now, with the ; 
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you drove by the meeting-house, Thanksgiving 
day, just at prayer time; it was as much as the 
minister could do to keep his eyes shut! I was 
sorry about the disturbance, but then, for the 
life of me, I couldn’t help looking out.” 

“Then it made a little commotion among the 
natives? I thought so.” 

‘Indeed how could that be helped? The 
Norwich people haven’t forgotten that your 
father was one of the richest merchants among 
’em before that fire.” 

Arnold was looking at his mother, but his 
eyes fell as she named the fire. 

“Oh! I was wrong to name it again; but what $ 
could any one do? If you had staid a moment 
longer in the store, who could have saved your 
life? and what was building or goods compared 
to that? I never thought of blaming you.” 

‘And who has? I ask again,” said Arnold, 
fiercely, ‘I was only a boy then. Did they ex- 
pect me to put out a raging fire single-handed?” 

‘*Indeed how could they? But we were speak- 
ing of the young lady down stairs. Tell me more 
about her. Is she really from over sea?” 

“Originally, yes, mother; but for a year or 
two she has lived in Canada, where her brother 
_ inherited a great business from his father. 
Lately they have been in New York, and travel- 
ing about. This young lady was educated in 
Paris, I am quite sure, for she has seen the 
court, and there is a title in the family.” © 

Mrs. Arnold held her breath. 

“Her grandfather held some place under the 
king; and she was educated in a convent.” 

**A convent! a Catholic!” cried Mrs. Arnold, 
clasping her hands in intense dismay. ‘Oh! 
my son!” 

“Does that frighten you, mother?” said Ar- 
nold, laughing carelessly. ‘‘Never mind, if she 
chooses to fall in love with me, I’ll soon make 
her forget that. If I tell her to be sprinkled in 
the meeting-house, or dipped in the Falls at: 
high flood, she'll do it, mother, or I’ll know 
why.” 

‘What, that high-spirited, handsome girl?” 
smiled the old lady, flushed with the idea he so 
insolently brought forward. ‘How can you 
talk so, Benedict? One would think you’d been } 


afraid. I hope your coming will cheer her up— 
such friends as you were once; only these things 
never last with children.” 

‘‘No, mother, they seldom last,” said Arnold, 
rising from the chest; ‘so, perhaps, it’ll be as 
well not to send for Amy; I’ve been to visit the 
family, and they won’t expect anything morc.” 

Mrs. Arnold sighed; with every thread of 
the linen folded beneath her she had woven a 
motherly thought of Benedict and Amy Leon- 
ard; and now this French girl, with the feathers, 
must come dashing out from a foreign convent, 
3 and tear all her delicate cobwebs of fancy into 
$ shreds. The dear little woman wished to be 
3 hospitable, and there was something very grand 
and imposing about the idea of a daughter-in- 
law who had been educated in Paris—who had 
seen the king—possessed a title somewhere in 
the family, and no doubt owned heaps on heaps 
of property; but still the lovely face of Amy 
Leonard came closest to her heart, and she felt 
inexpressibly saddened by her son’s triumphant 
manner. 

Mrs. Arnold arose from the linen chest, and 
sighed as she locked up her treasures. 

“Then you think I’d better not send for 
: Amy?” she said, with a gleam of fresh courage. 
§ «<She’s lonesome up there, I know.” 

‘*She’d be more lonesome with Mademoiselle 
de Montreuil: a wren and bird of Paradise to- 
$ gether, dear mother. When I come to Norwich, 
it is to see you and the rest of ’em: don’t let me 
be tormented with girls.” 

With a careless wave of the hand, which Mrs. 
Arnold longed to construe into a permission to 
send for her favorite, Benedict moved toward 
the head of the stairs, for a cheerful voice was 
calling him from below. 

It was Paul de Montreuil in a laughing 
skirmish with his sister. 

3 Arnold—Arnold. Come settle this matter.” 
$ Benedict appeared at the head of the stairs, 
; laughing through all his ill-humor. 

**Well, what is it?” 

$ “We have been managing a sleigh-ride. 
{Peter and I have been into town, and brought 
$ back a cutter that skims the snow like a hawk, 
with a whole nest of bear skins. You never 
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in Paris, too. But don’t talk any more nonsense : saw such a day, sharp and clear as diamonds; 
about our visitor, she’s as bright and beautiful 3 the snow is crusted like finest marble; I shall 
asa bird: but what is that to old- fashioned ; drive myself, it’s no sleighing at all without 
people like us? You haven’t asked a word § that. Come and look at the cockle-shell.” 

about Amy Leonard yet, and that puts me in 3 “Nothing of the kind,” cried Laura, laugh- 


mind to send Dan, with the cutter, after her ; ing, and hurrying on her pelisse with its rich 
this evening. She’ll expect it, poor girl! she’s ; sable linings; while Hannah Arnold stood by 
not been very well this fall; stays away from ; holding a white beaver hat, from which a long 
meeting, and is getting a little unsocial, I’m: feather floated. ‘You will spend no such idle 
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time, Mr. Arnold. I have captured the cutter, 

put Peter in charge, and we are to have the | 
first drive. Where is your great-coat? Come, 

hurry, for the enemy is growing desperate.” 

“But I intended to have a long drive with 
Miss Hannah Arnold,” said Paul. 

“Plenty of time,” cried his sister. ‘Why, 
Hannah isn’t half ready. We can drive across 
the hills, and over to the Falls and back, while 
she braids her hair. Can’t we, Hannah, dear?” 

“Yes, indeed, I couldn’t go quite yet,” said 
Hannah, smothering a little sigh; ‘after they 
get home, perhaps, if mother should not want 
me.” 

*‘Of course your mother won’t think of want- 
ing you, she never does want anybody when it’s 
inconvenient, the darling soul! Come, Mr. 
Arnold, don’t you hear that dash of bells, it 
makes my blood tingle from head to foot.” 

‘Here I am at command, fair lady,” cried 
Arnold, coming down stairs with a dashing 
overcoat on, and a richly mounted whip in his 


& sweeping curve, and back came the cutter 
making a superb halt. 

“‘What is it, Hagar?” cried the young man, 
holding his steed in with both hands—‘what’s 
the trouble?” 

“You went an’ forgot der foot-stove, Massa 
Benedict,” cried Hagar, rushing through the 
gate with the stove held up high in her hand, 
while she blew the embers within till her face 
looked like an India-rubber ball that never 
could collapse. ‘Jes yer put her feets on this 
ere, an’ they'll be like two biscuits in de oven, 
dey will now, I tell ye.” 

Arnold gave his whip a crack that almost 
took Hagar’s kerchief from her head, touched 
his horse and away again, leaving Hagar so lost 
in astonishment, that she had no power to un- 
purse her mouth till the cutter was dashing 
along the road again. 

“Let ’em go,” said Hagar, looking all her 
indignation at Dan; “dem things nebber come 
to no good. Go a sleighing without a foot-stove, 


hand. “If we are to rob Mr. Paul of his ride, ; them’s company manners, am they? Nebber 


let us make a dash; Hannah, a pair of over- 
shoes for Miss de Montreuil.” 

* Hannah brought the oversocks, and Arnold 
bent to one knee while he buried the shapely 
little foot up with its satin slipper in the fur 
lining. 

‘Now we are ready,” she cried, settling her 
foot in its warm nest, and tying the broad, pink 
strings of her hat. “Ah, this is like Canada, 
bright, frosty, and cold.” Never fear, Paul, we 
won’t be gone forever.” 

Away she went down the yard, and out of the 
front gate, where Peter stood before a dashing 
cutter crowded richly with furs, holding a 
spirited little black horse that pawed the white 
snow, and, tossing his saucy head, made the 
bells ring out with a wonderful clash every few 
moments, for the exuberant oxygen set him 
erazy to be in motion. 

In sprang Laura de Montreuil, laughing a 
pretty defiance to her brother and Hannah, who 
stood rather ruefully on the door step watching 
these proceedings. \ 

Arnold followed, drew her close to his side, 
With a pressure of the arm that made the breath 
tremble on her lip—gathered the furs lovingly 
sbout her and took up the reins. 

‘A plunge, an exultant leap, that made the 
strings and strings of bells upon the harness 
Ting out such a peal, and away. 

* “He—he—ki-e-e!” 

It was Hagar and Dan at the gate yelling like 
mad. Arnold looked back. With a dexterous 
bend of the hand his horse was forced into 








mind, I'll keep de coals hot for Miss Hannah, 
an’ her sleigh-ride’ll be just as ’spectable if de 
pink ribbins, and de white plumes, and de red 
shawls, ain’t a flying out berhind. Thar now, 
as I’ve ’spressed my mind, jes carry that stove 
inter the kitchen, and set it on de hearth, Dan, 
if thar’s life enough in yer.” 

Dan took the stove meekly enough; for as he 
had made up his mind to gossip a little with 
Peter before: going ‘in, the arrangement was 
rather comfortable than otherwise. 

But this state of things did not last long. 
Hagar soon came pottering down to the gate 
and eatried Dan away; while she insinuated to 
Peter that a back-log was wanted in the kitchen 
fire-place, and that it took two men—if neither 
of them was over smart—to roll one from the 
wood-pile to the nice bed of ashes that she’d 
just raked out for it. 

Peter took the hint, and directly both negroes 
were discussing church matters before a splendid 
fire, whose foundations had been properly laid 
by themselves, and whose superstructure Hagar 
was completing with pine knots, as they debated 
these weighty matters in her presence. 

The house was very quiet after this, Mrs, 
Arnold had crept up the back stairs, carrying 
a plate of toast and cup of tea, with which she 
had disappeared into the chamber we have seen 
before to-day; and, Hannah, not knowing what 
else to do, entertained the young Frenchman in 
the out-room, who, after all, did not seem so 
very much disappointed about the sleigh-ride 
as one might have supposed. 
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What did they talk of there in that, dim, old- 3 
fashioned room, into which the sunshine came 3 
so goldenly, playing over the tall andirons, and } 
melting so richly into the more ruddy glow of 
the hickory fire? Indeed I cannot tell you! 
Something very pleasant at first, if you might 
judge by the soft glow on that young cheek, and $ 
the smile that mellowed upon her lip like ripe- 3 
ness in a strawberry; but this was while Paul : 
was talking so cheerfully, saying all sorts of 
pretty things with one of the most musical 
voices in the world, trifling with his shy, little 
bird without ruffling its plumage. 

But after awhile,. when solitude made him 
bold—when he began to talk so earnestly, so 
passionately, as she had never heard him talk 
before, Hannah grew frightened, and yet fasci- 
nated, She longed to run away and find her 
mother, but would not have gone for the world: 
nay, she trembled at the very idea of her 
mother’s step on the stairs, yet was tempted 
to call aloud for her every instant. Then she 3 
began to grow very pale and solemn; her lips { 
trembled as if some one had grieved her. It’ 
was altogether a curious study, that sweet face, 
as it glided away into the shadiest corner of 
the out-room, but never could be entirely alone, } 
for another face followed her everywhere, and 


would, poor girl! forever and ever to the end of 
her life. 


CHAPTER VII. 

‘“‘WHERE on earth are you driving to, Mr. 
Arnold?” 

“Into the town. I wish to show you the view 
from some of those.terraces, it is peculiarly 
fine.” 

“Town!” eried the lady, with a pretty scream, 
“town! when you know I detest the very sight 
of a house that isn’t built of logs. No—no, I 
am dying to see the Falls, that we only got a § 
glimpse of the other day: it was for that I stole $ 
Paul’s horse and kidnapped you.” 

Arnold tried to say something of the happi- 3 
ness of a captivity like that: but some annoy-~? 
ance distorted the words on his lips, and he 
said rather sharply, 

‘Indeed, mademoiselle, you will find the road 
rough, and the Falls frozen to marble.” 

“That is Bxactly what I want—a good jolt- 
ing—jumpers all along the road, as you call 
those ridges, that shake one up so; and if you 
like, an overturn in the snow, if one does not 
plunge too deep. Now don’t talk of roads to ; 
me. I like obstacles and difficulties, or how ; 3 
should I ever endure you, the most oress-% 
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grained, obetinete person in the world, every 
one says,” 

“But I hope you will not say so, Laura.” 

“Laura!” 

‘*Have I offended?” 

“TI don’t know—yes, of course.” 

She blushed scarlet under his glance, for she 
felt that her own headlong encouragement had 
kindled the audacity burning there. 

“Oh! if I only had a right—if every glance 
at that face were not a presumption.” 

She looked up, softened by the humility of 
his speech, but still dissatisfied by the tones of 
his voice. 

‘*Why do you speak of presumption?, It is no 
great crime to forget strict proprieties for once,” 
she said, gently. 

“The word—yes, you might forgive that— 
but—but the feelings, the burning imprudence 
here—who will forgive that?” 

He waited a moment expecting her to speak, 
but she was looking out upon the glittering 
snow-crust, while her cheeks glowed like ripe 
peaches. 

“You will not say one word to reassure me,” 
he said, sloping his head to feast upon her 
blushes, as a rapacious child devours fruit. 

She laughed, half nervously, half in pretty 
defiance of her own feelings. 

“TI should not fancy that you required re- 
assuring, Arnold.” 

*‘No; doubtless you scoff at the audacity of a 
farmer’s son claiming a right to possess feelings 
where so much wealth and beauty are con- 
cerned. I have exposed the barrenness of my 
antecedents—taken you into the bosom of my 
family, Do you scorn me for the plainness that 


‘seems like poverty to one like you?” 


“You know that I donot scorn you for any- 
thing—least of all for what I haye seen in your 
home,’”’ she said, with feeling. 

«But you are rich, very rich, I dare say; of 
gentle blood, too, and that means so much in 
foreign countries; yours is an old name, 9 proud 
family; while I—what on earth do I possess 
which can bring me on an equality in any one 
point with you?” 

“It is not for me to point out your advan- 
tages, Mr. Arnold; but all the possessions you 
point out are things in which I have no claim 
to merit.. What is good blood but an accident, 
over which we have no control? Or of wealth, 
which comes from the past without merit or 
exertion? All that relates to you as a man, or 
meas @ woman, you have left out: thought, 
energy, feeling, all that makes up life and 
honor.” 








THE RULIN 

Laura was greatly agitated as she said this. 
The color flashed in and out of her face like 
gleams of lightning; her lips grew bright with 
the words that passed them. He could feel her 
form vibrate amid the furs. 

She had answered his question—twice an- 
swered it—and now he had no desire to press 
the conversation farther: this was neither the 
time nor place. She was rich—she loved him, 
this brilliant, stately creature—what could the 
ambition of man ask for more? 

She was listening with parted lips, her very 
soul was thirsty for the answer which her gene- 
rosity should have brought; but he only said, 
very softly, and with a humility that charmed, 
while it disappointed her, 

“Oh! if I dared—if I only dared!” 

The blood burned in her cheek now, the very } 
snow-flakes melted into tears of shame as they $ 
fell upon its hot crimson, every word she had 
uttered stung her like a disgrace. 





She clenched the little hand in her lap till the 
grasp pained her; she bit her lips till they 
glowed like wounded coral; and at last dashed 


her little foot down into the bottom of the sleigh } 


in a paroxysm of self-censure. 

‘What is the matter? Have I wearied you 
with my slow driving?”’ asked her companion, 
with tender deference. 


sist in driving the wrong way. I wish to see $ 
the Falls—I will see the Falls.” 
“ But ” 


‘“*T will not listen to a but—here give me} 


the lines and the whip, I know how to drive. 
You won’t; oh! very well. If you do not turn 
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Was he mo- } 
destly retreating now that she had gone so far? } 


-. 
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‘*The youth is father to the man.” Benedict 
Arnold was not a person to be taken unawares, 
even at that early age. Of all places in the 
world, he would have shunned the Yantic Falls 
and its neighborhood, had the choice been left 
to him; but the willful girl at his side had 
doomed him, and on toward that romantic pass 
they dashed, he too restless for silence, and she 
exactly in that state of mind when wit flashes 
like chain lightning from the heart of a woman 
wounded in her pride. 

You never saw & more beautiful creature than 
that young French girl appeared, as they swept 
through the frosty air, along that line of shim- 
mering snow, listening to the bells as if they 
had been bursts of martial music, her face all 
3 one glow of roses; her eyes bright as diamonds; 
¢and her heart swelling with a storm of angry 
‘shame, Arnold could hardly maintain his cau- 
tious reserve as he glanced toward her. 

But he would not commit himself farther, at 
least in that dangerous neighborhood. If she 
’ would go to the Yantic Falls, it should be with 
3 a burning heart. His was cold enough, at any 
3 rate. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
$ Meantime Amy Leonard had spent a night 
$ that she could never think of after without a 


; pang of self-pity that made her thrill from head 
‘*Yes—yes—-no, it is not that; you will per- } $ to foot. 


So young, so helpless, with no friend 
Sonearth to confide in, what could she do? 
’ There was a little loft in her father’s cabin, 
over which the roof of heavy slabs shelved low’ 
and unevenly. Here her bed was made, and 


night, defiant of the wind that whistled through 


— she had slept through many a stormy 


toward the Falls, I will get out and walk there, 3 the rudely jointed logs, and laughing in her 


nothing can prevent that.” 3 3 sleep as the snow floated in light drifts over 
The young French girl said this with great } S the healthy roses of her cheek. 

satisfaction, for her spirit was all in revolt. Cold and shivering, pale as the snow that 

She longed to do something hateful, to perpe- ; still clung to her dress, she awoke from the death 

trate an act of despotism which would convince } of her trance. She heard her father and mother 

him how very little her heart had been in the } breathing in the deep, sweet sleep which springs 


whole conversation. The coquetry of her im- 
pulsive nature came out in force then. She was 
glad that there was some one thing which he 
seemed reluctant to undertake. Her desire to 
see the Falls flamed into a passion. She would 
go. It was what had brought her from New 
Haven, nothing else could have induced her to 
take so long a journey on the very edge of 
winter. 


from toil, in the next room; but the very tran- 
quillity of their slumber made her heart ache 
with new pain. She felt like a thief who had 
crept there to plunder them of all wholesome 
rest in the hereafter. 

It had seemed guilt enough to be Benedict 
Arnold’s wife in secret, and without the sanc- 
‘tion of his parents and hers; but now—now if 
what he told her was true—if he was indeed the 





Arnold listened with a curve of the lip ramet | villain he had so flippantly proclaimed himself— 
might mean wounded pride, might be audacious § : if she—that thought! The poor little quivering 
self-confidence. But he turned his horse and; hands stole up to her face, the very remem- 
drove toward the Yantic Falls without a word. ; brance of what she might be seemed to brazen 
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it with shame. Would she ever dare look any : by this thought, when above the sound of the 
one in the eyes? Was the foul assertion true? ; Fall eame the heavy roar of far off winds in the 
The poor child was maddened as she thought, {forest and the deep sough of the pine trees 
how many months she had waited and waited, } nearer, answering each other mournfully; and 
not daring to write—too timid for a question— ‘they seemed to say, ‘‘No, no, never again— 
waited in anguish and in silence for the first ; never again:” and to all this the cataract sent 
news of his coming. He had been, and there $ : up an eternal chorus, that seemed afar off and 
she was left, with all that cold pain gnawing at ; inexpressibly solemn. 
her heart—with all that hot infamy burning on 3 As Amy listened, her cold hands folded them- 
her forehead. She climbed up the step-ladder ; selves over her bosom with a gesture of unutter- 
to her little loft, and, shivering through and } 3 able helplessness, she sunk back upon her pillow 
through with cold, crept into bed. N : quiet as despair. Thus dumb and still, she was 
When that was done, for one moment she felt ; rocked into slumber, and the daylight found her 
safe, and a little hysterical laugh died away 3 3 cold and weary as when she crept up to bed. 
under the thick coverlets. But the very sound} Amy heard her father up, and about the room 
frightened her till she gasped painfully, and ; below, but she had no courage to move. His 
drew down the clothes, struggling for breath. ; heavy tread on the floor, the vigorous energy 
A dash of fine snow, which came with a gust} with which he raked out the ashes, and flung 
of wind through a crevice overhead, revived a heavy back-log into the fire-place, made her 
her. But what was she to do? Where could 3 shrink and shiver like a frightened child. Then 
she find a friend? Was it not better to die? 3 * came the sound of her mother’s voice, soft, 
She remembered the look of the water be- : ; drowsy, and kind, as she had heard it every 
tween the logs, as she and Arnold went down } morning of her life. 
into the saw-mill that night—how cold and quiet} For the first time that drowsy softness fright- 
it seemed, with gleams of moonlight stealing $ ened the young gitl. A few hours had made 
in here and there. Just before she fainted, a} that kind, common-place mother something to 
thought had seized her to take a single step and } be afraid of—a judge before whose sleepy blue 
end it. The water was very deep under those ; eyes hers must forever sink in shame. Amy 
timbers, her father had cautioned her about it ; began to cry—very softly, for she was afraid to 
many a time—so deep, that when the ice was / make the least sound lest they should hear it 
thick on the stream below, a poor frozen body $ through the loose boards and question her. As 
might float and float under the hard crystal for $ she lay holding her breath, her father’s voice 
weeks, and no one guess that anything but saw- ; rose cheerily from the door. 
’ dust or drift-wood had harbored there. ; “Now, mother, is there anything else? I have 
Amy rose up in bed. Why should she wait : filled the kettle and built you a rousing fire.” 
for the shame which was sure tocome? If he; ‘Yes, Joshua, cut down a link or two of sas- 
loved her no longer—if he really wanted to get $ sengers from the pole, I ain’t tall enough to 
rid of her, and had said those cruel, eruel things } reach ’em. That’s right, man, I’ll slice up the 
only to break her heart, why struggle for any- § § potatoes, and have breakfast on the table in no 
thing more? She were far better dead than ; time. Just go to the ladder and call Amy.” 
alive—safer, and oh! how far happier. : “Oh! let the gal sleep, she don’t have a beau 
Ah me! it is one thing to wish for death, and} every night. I couldn’t say as much of her 
another to find the courage to seek it in those ; mother, when a young feller of my acquaintance 
dark, cruel places, where suicide skulks and 3 used to be about—she was alers on hand.” 
lures the lost soul on. Cold as she was—ter- ; ‘<But she didn’t let her old mother get the 
ribly as her poor heart ached, Amy was afraid } breakfast, though, or I reckon Mrs. Josh Leon- 
of the very dark, and grew pale as death when } ard would a thought twice about it. But go 
the loud rush of the river met her unmuffled : along to the saw-mill, I’ll hang a cloth out when 
ear. She could feel the waters creeping round : breakfast’s ready.” 
her like a winding-sheet, curling in and out of } Amy heard her father close the door with 
her hair, cold and serpent-like. Not there, not ; some cheerful rejoinder, and, turning upon her 
thus, where her father won his daily bread with } pillow, began to weep afresh. It seemed as if 
such hard toil, could she die. Her kind, good} her heart must break up there all alone. How 
father, who loved her so—would he not rather } could they talk so cheerfully, and about her too, 
keep her with him, shamed and broken-hearted } as if nothing had happened? 
as she was, than find her down yonder? : Mrs. Leonard had spread her snowy bird’s- 
She was beginning to feel a little comforted } eye table-cloth on the pine table, and was busy 
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superintending a half dozen little eieutss of ; her loft: smiled down upon the simmering coffee- 
embers raked out in front of the great hickory § S pot, and the brown Indian cake, for she had a 
wood fire, on which her meal was in a state of § $ matronly sort of reserve toward her daughter, 
progress. On one glowing mound a coffee-pot, : and would not, for the world, have met her with 
with a broad, conical lid, was emitting a rich 3 one broad look that morning. She remembered 
aromatic steam that penetrated the whole room; } the days too well when she had to come down to 
another was crowned by an iron skillet, from} the family breakfast, after the stout man down 
which came an appetizing smell of fried cab-} at the saw-mill had been obliged to go home by 
bage. In front of the fire, an iron spider stood starlight from her father’s door. 
upright, holding a golden cake of Indian corn, } N It was well for Amy that her mother possessed 
which was just beginning to brown deliciously, : these womanly feelings, for I am sure she must 
while Mrs. Leonard was busy with the sausages } have grown quite dizzy and fainted, or burst 
in her frying-pan, which she shook up and : into tears if the good mother had looked ear- 
turned over, and pressed on all sides with her 3 nestly, when her pale face appeared, with its 
knife, till their flavor was enough of itself to ; wild, shadowy eyes, and that wretched look. 
satisfy a tolerably hungry man. ‘ete That’s right, Amy, up bright and early with- 

After all, Mrs. Leonard was rather a comely § out calling; just.put a towel out of the window 
woman when seen in her natural element at the} for par, and help me get the breakfast up. 
fire-side. I wish you could have beheld her, that : Bring a trencher for the corn cake, and get the 
morning, in the blaze of that rousing fire, turn- $ armed-chair for him; snapping morning out-of- 
ing the sausages, stirring up’ the potatoes, let- ¢ ¢ doors, I can tell you. Oh! here he comes, stamp- 
ting a little steam off the cabbage, and lifting § ing the snow off on the door stone. Take hold 
thé lid of the coffee-pot with the flat blade of: 3 of the table, Amy—not that end; there now, just 
her knife, just to see if it was likely to boil over. : a little nearer the fire. Here, take my place by 

With all this she found time to arrange the : the coffee-pot, it’s warmer, and you look so 
plate of golden butter, fill a saucer with apple- 3 shivery.” 
sauce, and have the blue and white cups ing Amy took the seat which placed her back to 
order, as if she had posssessed fifty hands in- the door just as her father came in, with his 
stead of that hard working pair, which never ; $ face as fresh and red as an April morning, from 
seemed as if they could be overtaxed. ; the washing he had just given it in the snow. 

Did I say she was a comely woman? Better} ‘There’s a clean towel on the roller,” cried 
than that, I hope. A good housewife and a kind $ Mrs. Leonard, pointing behind the door. ‘What 
mother cannot well be otherwise than comely, 5a way you have of taking a wash in the snow, 
though her features were carved from an oak $ Joshua!” and she stood smiling by, while he 
knot; but Mrs. Leonard had a soft, racy sort of } buried his face in the voluminous crash, and 
beauty about her, which was home-like ond j rabhed his arms down with vigor, as if he had 
pleasant to look upon. Perhaps it had com- $ been currying the fore legs 4 a pony. 
pensated with Joshua for the want of more $ «All right now, any way,” he said, rolling 
brilliant properties, and reconciled his sharp { $ down the sleeves of his shirt and buttoning the 
intellect to the slowness of hers. At any rate, $ wristbands. ‘‘Ha, Amy, up and waiting—that’s 
they got along beautifully together, and no one $ right, gal. Now we can eat our breakfast com- 
‘who saw Mrs. Leonard, as she is before us now, 3 fortably.” 
ever thought to wonder at it. When she took} Amy gave him one frightened look and busied 
the lead in conversation it was another thing { herself with the coffee. Leonard caught the 
altogether. But Joshua seldom knew that she 3 look, and his face changed. 
was talking at such times, any more than he } ‘<Darter,” he said, lifting the hot corn cake 
remembered the perpetual rush of the Falls $ from its plate, and breaking it slowly between 
above his saw-mill, for one said about as much his hands, while a rich fog stole out from the 
in reality as the other. 3 golden clefts—‘‘darter, what’s the matter with 

You might have wondered how any one could } you since day afore yesterday? Mother been 
be afraid of that nice housewife, in her tidy cap, 3 cross, or anything?” 
her corn-colored short-gown and petticoat, with $ 3 ‘‘Mother been cross! Oh! Joshua,” cried 
those calf skin shoes laced so snugly over her } Mrs. Leonard, ‘‘now did you ever, as if I——” 
blue yarn stockings, for a more genial, kindly { ‘Well, well; but Amy looks pale. Come, 
lady could not well be imagined. She looked } } come, gal—oh! ha, I remember now, a lover's 
up from the cloud of savory steam, and smiled ; quarrel. Never mind, Amy, them things always 
like the sun in a mist, as Amy came down from } come right: don’t they, old woman? But that 
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young fellow mustn't carry his head too high in} Amy started up with a faint cry, for the very 
this neighborhood; I’m beginning to think it’s ’ sound of her mother’s voice made her nervous. 
time to be a looking after you both. Why how: : The cider was soon seething and casting up 
long is it, mother, since he began cessing to the § ; waves of yeasty foam over the brown earthen 
Falls? nigh on two years, I reckon.” $ mug, in which she thrust the red-hot fire-irons. 

Mrs. Leonard saw by the disturbed face of Then she put on a scarlet cardinal belonging 
her child that the conversation pained her, and, ; to her mother, drew the hood over her face, and 
(with unusual tact, put the subject aside. 3 went down to the mill, unconscious of her own 
} ‘‘I declare, father, you’re too bad; I wonder § picturesque beauty, as she picked her steps 
how you'd a liked it. Just as if we wanted to; through the snow, holding the frothy cider in 
get rid of our own child. I say now it’s scanda- ; one hand, and lifting up her skirt of blue 
lous.” 4 pressed home-made with the other. 

“But I tell you, mother, the gal is getting; . Just as she had crossed the road and was 
sickly; I’ve seen. it ever since she came from $ gaining the embankment to the mill, the distant 
New Haven,” cried Leonard, earnestly. : jingle of sleigh-bells made her start. She stood 

“No, father, mo. Iam quite, quite well; but {a moment, looking wildly along the road, and 
in the winter time it’s alittle lonesome up here.” ; $then gave a leap down the bank and ran into 

“So it is, gal+so it is. Mother, we should ; 3 the mill, where she stood, panting and breath- 
a thought of that.” less, till Joshua Leonard came and took the 

‘‘Sartinly,” said Mrs. Leonard. ‘The child } mug from her hand. 
hasn’t been to an apple-cut or a sleigh-ride nor} ‘‘Why, gal, you are shaking with the cold,” 
nothing in a hull year, I do believe.” he said, sitting down on the log through which 

«And there was Ben Arnold out sleigh-riding } a long upright saw was gnawing its sure way, 
with a whole lot of ’em, yesterday. I say, Amy, § and taking a deep draft of the cider. ‘Run 
what does that young feller mean by it?” 3 home, run back to the house, I say. It was a 

“‘Nothing—nothing, father,” cried Amy, } kind thought, and I’m mighty glad of the drink; 
breathlessly; ‘‘they are visitors, you know, } but you are freezing, poor baby!” 
of course. How could he help it?” ‘*No, father, it is only the fright—only coming 

“And leave you here to cry them eyes out?” § down the bank so fast, I meant to say. Let me 

“@h! father, it’s you that makes me ery.” $ t just step behind this pile of boards out of the 

“There, Joshua, you've done it, and I hope }-wind, and mother’s cloak will keep me warm 
you'll be content. It’s alers jest so. I really } enough.” 
du wish the men folks would mind their own: ‘Well, well, but take care of the loose floor, 
business.” if a plank tips you’ll never see your old father 

‘Well, well, mother, break off short and 13 again, only as he’d be after you sartinly, for 
won’t say another word; only get some yerbs } what would the old chap be without his darter?” 
and roots to make bitters of, and give her uomne-3 As he spoke, the good man shook the now 
thing strong every morning. I won’t see thai g half cold drink around in his mug and drained 
peaked look in her face any longer.” : it off, with a deep, hearty breath, leaving o 

After the breakfast things were cleared away, } ; : ridge of ginger on his upper lip, as he took the 
Amy sat down to her sewing by the window, } 3 empty vessel away from his mouth. 
while Mrs. Leonard took out her flax wheel,: ‘*That’s* something worth while on a cold 
and soon filled the cabin with its bee-like hum. } ; day,” he muttered, wiping his mouth with his 
There was little conversation between the two: i] hand. ‘Lord a mercy, how much comfort there 
the mother was troubled with a vague idea that } is in this world, arter all! No one that hasn't 
something was going wrong with her child, but Saad a darter like Amy now can tell how much: 
forbore to question her, from an instinct of: the gal’s worth her weight in gold.” 
womanliness far stronger than her reason; and At that instant, Amy was standing a little 
Amy was buried in her own thoughts. 3 way off, with one hand pressed hard against 

The sound of the saw-mill, harsh and grating } :her heart, and her pale lips slowly dividing, 
above the dash of the Falls, seemed a fit melody like ® statue frozen before its position was 
for her thoughts, where all was discord. attained. Her head was a little bent, and her 

At last her mother spoke. wild eyes looked away down the road. There 

“Amy, supposing you make some warm ; was no motion in the girl’s bosom. The very 
ginger cider, and carry it down to par in the } beating of her heart was hushed as she listened 
mill; he must be orful.cold with the wind to the swelling discordance of sleigh-bells com- 
a-whistling down stream like that?” ing up the road. (26. BE CDNTINUED.) 





TO MAKE A WAX POPPY. 


BY CHARLES PEPPER. 








Tus flower is a little troublesome to make, ¢ sizes ‘and character of patterns as given in this 
but forms a showy one in a group. The direc- diagram. After cutting out all the patterns, 


tions here given are for the Carnation Poppy. s according to the directions given, proceed to 
First prepare the thick wire, by fixing a piece $ pinch the jagged edges of each petal between 
of green wax, about the size of a large pea, to } the thumb and finger, until you get them pretty 
represent the seed-pod, which, in the double } fine and thinly edged; as you finish this opera- 
flower, is scarcely visible, or not at all. This g tion, and while the petals are pliable, place 
being done, get the stamens, which ‘are of them into the required shape, that is, by form- 
thread-like form, with dark purple-color points, } ing rib-like marks down the petal, with the 
which represent the anthers; fix these care- point of the bone pin, and slightly curved, as 
fully round the seed-pod, just level with the ; seen in fig. F, with the jagged ends gracefully 
crown. Then proceed, preparing the petals as ; ’ twisted in different ways. The four petals, fig. 
follows: 20 petals of A 1, 15 petals of A 2,123 D, must be nicely cupped, which is done by 
of B, 18 of C, and 4 large ones, D, the latter ; 3 placing the petal in the palm of the hand, and, 
encircling and finishing up the flower; any $ ; with the large ball-tool, rolling round and round 
small pieces of white wax you may have by $ till it forms the segment of a circle, or concave 
you will come into use in forming the small ; 3 appearance. Thus, having finished the moulding 
petals A 1. They require no very particular § $ part, proceed, tinting the jagged edges either 
accuracy, so long as you keep generally to the * with carmine, purple, or salmon color, or gra- 
Vor. XXXVII.—16 241 
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duated with pale yellow, and duped with ¢ car- ? ors Then follow round with petals B, lapping 
mine or purple. Take any of the tints named 3 one a little over the other; then C, keeping the 
in powder on the saucer, and with one of the ? points of the jagged edges nearly level with 
brushes dipped into the powder, brush over the ; each other, and the lesser end of the petals to 
edges of the petals, both sides, several times $ curve under, as shown in fig. F, so that when 
(first placing the petal on a board or table). $ the petals, fig. D, are placed round, they will 
If the tint is required to appear strong on the : make quite a natural finish close up to the stock, 
petal, then uséa small quantity (about two or : : as there is no calyx shown in this flower. Two 
three drops) of liquid colorless gall, or a little : gor three of this class of flower, of different tints, 
ammonia, just sufficient to make the color stain $ S placed with a group of flowers in a vase, adds 
over the wax. After gaining the depth of tint 3 much to the beauty and boldness of the group, 
required, proceed to form the flower, by first :as it is a very gracefully petaled flower, and if 
placing petals, 1 and 2 A, round the seed-pod, ; < cultivated like the dahlia, would become a flower 
so that the top of the petal shall be about five- § of equal choice and admiration. 

eighths at the least above the crown of the seed- : 


$ 
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CHILD’S KNITTED HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
































HOOD WHEN OPEN. 


MATERIALS.—2} oz. blue single zephyr, 1 02. § purl, turn the work round and return on the 
black single zephyr, small bone knitting-needles. : needle, purling the 9 stitches of the border. 

We have designed this expressly for the read. § $ Kuit. the last row one plain. 4th row.—Knit 1 
. ers of -“* Peterson.” : plain; make the loops for the border as directed 

Cast on 52 stitches with the black wool, and 3 3} above, doing 4 stitches blue,.then tie on the 
knit 1 row plain. 2nd row.—Tie on the blue ‘ black wool, do 2 stitches black, 4 blue, then 
and knit 1 plain; wrap the wool around the first { knit 3 plain, 8 purl, 3 plain, 3 purl, making 12 
and second fingers of, left hand four times, and : stitches after the border; then return on the 
knit these loops into the next stitch; repeat this : ; needle as in the 8rd row, observing. to purl in 
9 times for the border. Then knit 8 plain, 3° the proper places, that the ribbed part of the 
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§ pattern row. Also make the diimonds, (which 

sare done in black, and begun last row.) Com- 

plete by doing 4 stitches in black next row; 6 

stitches in the succeeding one; then decreasing 

to 4 stitches, and the last row 2 stitches. The 

black stitches with which the work was begun 

; being all taken up, return on the needle with 

the blue wool. Next row, do the border in blue, 

then put in another black stripe, knitting once 

down the needle and back again as far as the 
border, doing the border in blue. 

Begin another section in blue, same as first. 
Repeat these sections until 9 are done, then bind 
off the 10 stitches forming the border, and knit 
4 more sections in blue. Bind these stitches off 
and join the work. Draw up the points close 
together, and there the bow is placed. 

Tue Cortain.—Cast on 80 stitches, purl one 
row, put in the tufting, five rows are enough; 
then knit 8 rows; then bind off 5 stitches at 
each end of the needle. Knit 3 more rows, and 
then take off five more stitches as before. Do 
this once again, and then narrow every 8rd 
stitch. The next row narrow every other stitch, 
and the last row narrow every stitch; and slip 
and bind as you narrow. Sew on the curtain 
over the four stripes, (at the points marked 2) 
as these form the piece for the back of the head. 
Run a piece of black elastic cord all around the 
outer edge of the hood, drawing to fit the head. 


work may be regular. Repeat this until the} Rippon strings same as the bow. 
black stitches are all taken up, 6 stitches every 
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NEW STYLE DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tus is a new style of dress, just now very 3 having fullings between each, of the silk of the 
fashionable in Paris. The material is a chesnut § dress. The sleeves are of the bell-shape, having 
brown silk—a color which is now taking the $ similar pieces of pointed velvet, at the top of 
lead in fashion, It is made with a single skirt, $ which is placed a small epaulette of the silk, 
trimmed with black velvet round the bottom, < bordered with fringe. This epaulette is not 
with a second trimming of the same turning in } placed at the shoulder, but a little way down 

the centre of the front, and ascending to the ; the arm, which it does not encircle, being 

waist, leaving @ space sufficiently wide for a: merely on the outer part of the sleeves, the 


row of black velvet macaroon buttons, which } bottoms of which are trimmed to match the 
are surrounded with rdws of black lace. The } skirt. 


body is made with the waistcoat front, and the On the next page is given a diagram, by aid 
point behind; the upper part being ornamented 


3 of which this dress may be cut out: the diagram 
in a new style—namely, with pieces of pointed 3 to be enlarged, according to the directions given 
244 


velvet, narrowing upward toward the throat, 3 in the editorial chit-chat, last month. 
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STRIPED CUSHION IN 
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* DIAGRAM OF NEW STYLE DRESS. 





STRIPED CUSHION IN BERLIN AND WOOL. 


A very striking effect is often produced by 
arrangements of color and design based on rules 
of simplicity. We give, among our illustrations, 
in the front of the number, a sample of this style 
of work, which, when executed, strikingly dis- 
plays this principle. It is a little pattern in 
wool-work on canvas. A number of these stripes, 
worked all in the same pattern but in different 
colors, form a most effective piece of work when 
made into a cushion. There are many ladies 
who find it more agreeable to have an easy piece 
of work in progress, to fill up the leisure mo- 





ments as they arise, than one which requires 
close attention and much thought. 

The pattern, as will be seen in the engraving, 
is formed of two rows of stitches; these ought to 
be in two distinct shades of the same color, one 
dark and the other light. The following colors 
have a pretty effect:—Yellow on yiolet for the 
first stripe, crimsons on green for the second, 
rose-color on black for the third, browns on yel- 
low for the fourth. These four stripes repeated 
look extremely well; or the variety can be still 
further extended by making every stripe different. 
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BOY’S CAP AND FEATHER IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


s the ch (made by Ist row), and over the thread, 
j now draw it through. Again draw the thread 
; through the two loop upon the needle. This 
} makes the cross stitch as described above. Re- 
; peat this for 16 rows, widening enough to keep 
the work flat. 17th row.—Narrow every 8th 
; stitch all around the row. Work 16 rows with- 
out widening. This completes the’crown. 
; For THE Face.—Work backward on the last 
$row once around. This will reverse the stitch, 
bringing the cross stitch (which is right side of 
: work), on the inside of the face, which is to be 
S turned up as seen in the design. 2nd row.— 
Widen every 8th stitch. 8rd row same as 2nd. 
; 8 rows without widening: then tie on the white 
$ wool, and work 3 rows white as a finish to the 
; face. 
; For tae Frarasr.—With the white wool make 
3ach of 8. Ist row’sc. 2nd ‘row, insert the hook 
3 in 1st stitch, then wrap the thread 8 times around 
the Qnd and Srd fingers of left hand, and draw 
MaTerraLs.—2 oz. colored double zephyr, 13 ‘these loops through upon tle needle as in sc, 
oz. white double zephyr, medium bone hook. S dropping theloops off the fingers. Again draw 
This cap, which we have designed expressly } 3 the thread through this stitch upon the needle. 
for the readers of ‘ Peterson,” is worked in} + Repeat to the end of row. 8rdrowsc. 4th 
crochet cross stitch, which is very simple, and $ same as 2nd. Do 8 réws of loops in this man- 
only differs from se in this particular, that in-% ner, 9th row, narrow 1 stitch at the beginning 
stead of putting the hook into one half of ch} of row. Continue to narrow 1 stitch at begin- 
loop, made by any row of so, it is put under the 3 ; ning of plain rows, until the work is narrowed 
whole ch stitch, and over the thread instead of} down to one stitch, making 20 rows of loops 
under it, before drawing the thread through the § altogether. Then the feather is complete. The 
loop. 3 tabs are done in the same way, with 8 stitches 
For tae Cap.—Make a ch of 3, join; into it § : to begin with, 5 rows of loops, narrowing the 
work one row sc, widening every alternate stitch $ jast two rows. Inch wide ribbon for strings. 
for the Ist row. 2nd row.—Put the hook under } 


SCARF IN INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern , generally displayed in the greatest possible num- 
for a neck-tie scarf, in imitation of Indian em- 3 ber of colors and tints, sometimes regardless of 
broidery. The material on which the work is} the laws of both contrast and harmony. The 
executed is a colored French merino, the design $ brightness of these colors is also a striking cha- 
being embroidered in silk. In order to produce $ : racteristic of Indian taste, reds and yellows 
the real Oriental effect, a great variety of colors ; generally taking precedence of all other hues. 
should be introduced into the pattern, as the $ These peculiarities need not be necessarily fol- 
mrtg of the shawl-workers of India is * lowed, as a very pretty effect is produced by a 
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much more simple arrangement of color. When , the pine are to be worked in what is generally 
the whole of the design is worked in one color, } called herring-bone stitch; the rest of the pat- 
which contrasts well with the merino, the effect 3 tern is in the usual work of silk embroidery, 
is extremely good—a dark green ground with ; that is, in slanting stitches as much as possible. 
the pattern in deep maize, or a rich French blue, ; The waving pattern which fills in the ground on 
or black, worked with crimson, as these colors } which the design rests, may either be in very 
always look well together. The manner of work- : $ fine chain stitch or the dotted work: the small 
ing this design allows the exercise of indiy idual } 3 border, which is carried entirely round the scarf, 
taste, as it may be made very ornamental in a é is worked in the same manner. We copy this 
variety of ways. The diamond cross lines round ; pattern from an English periodical. 


ARTICLES IN DOUBLE KNITTING. 


For a Lapy¥'s Curr.—Cast on in scarlet wool 
56 stitches, and for a gentleman’s 66. (The 
number of stitches must always be even). Knit 
4 plain rows, then join on the white, and *; knit 
1; bring the wool in front (but not over the pin). 
Slip 1, pass the wool back. pages from *. 
Each row is precisely the same. 

Observe that the last stitch of each row is 
always slipped, and also that the baek loop in 
each row is the one which is always slipped. 

For a Basy’s Cor-cover.—If about 20 rows 
are knitted in 8-thread fleecy, and 20 rows in 
white of the same size; but at the termination 
3 of the scarlet rows, béfore commencing with the 
white, knit another row of double knitting, but 
3 slip the first stitch, and knit the back stitch, in- 
: stead of slipping it; the‘effect will be like a row 


hi 3 3 of stitches confining the knitting together; when 
Tuz materials for this are white 4-thread : ’ the white is joined on, return to the original 


Berlin wool, and 4 skeins of scarlet; 2 bone or} | ae of knitting. The entire efféct will be, 
wooden pins of such a size that a string put $ 
tightly round shall measure half an inch. 3 

Double Knitting is one of the best stitches § 
that can be used for Comforters, Cuffs, and ; $ plain; these stitches are in addition to those 


Chest-protectors, also for Babies’ Cot-covers, ; $ required for the double knitting. A deep fringe 


being very light, soft, and clastic, and not} o¢ siternate white and scarlet tufts is the best 
liable to get hard in the washing, and, of ‘finish to this cover. 


course, being double, the warmth is very great. < 





when finished, that of being quilted across. 
Observe, in making this cover, that the first 


and last six stitches of each tow are knitted 
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ANTI-MACASSAR IN NETTING AND DARNING. 


Tus pattern, which is given in the front of $ border is also worked in the same manner. One 
the number, derives its peculiarity from the $ ; extra row of netting, on a rather larger mesh, 
character of the stripes. In these stripes, $ should be added beyond this border, for the pur- 
the ground, not the design, is worked. This pose of tying in the fringe. The fringe should 
gives richness and originality to its appearance, i formed of the same sized cotton as that used 
and makes a striking contrast of lightness and { for the netting, as a rich fringe of fine cotton 
ao which shows to great advantage. The $ Shas the best effect. 





STYLE OF HIGH 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 














Ix the front of the number we give, under ‘in the middle at the bottom of the back, and 
this title, a full length engraving of a figure, with $ one on each of the side seams. These tabs are 
an entirely new style of high body, just out in; narrow at bottom, and lance-shaped at top. 
Paris, which is round at the waist, and has : Above, we give diagrams by which to cut it out. 
straight sleeves with elbow. The ornaments: No. 9. Ong Front or Bopy. 
consist of four velvet tabs on the front: two on$ No. 10. Hatr or Back. 
the left on the plaits of the waist, and two on No. 11. One Sipe Bopy. 
the right; also of three similar tabs placed one” No. 12. Sueevs. 





PRINCESS ROYAL CROCHET STITCH. 


Tus stitch is done with a longer and larger ; 2nd Row.—Put the-hook through the next 
hook than usual. $ loop made by ch and draw the thread through, 

Make a ch as in common crochet, leaving the $ leaving the loop upon the needle. Continue 
last loop upon the hook for the first stitch of $ this until you have taken up all the stitches of 
next = S the ch upon the needle, 


? 
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SCARF IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITCH. 
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8rd Row.—Put the thread once around the ; through it, leaving the loop upon the needle. 
needle, and draw it through two of the loops § S Repeat until all the long loops are taken up, 


upon the needle. 


Again put the thread once : § observing always to take up the last or edge 


around the needle, and draw it through the last § 3 § loop. 


loop made and the next one to it. Repeat until § 3 
you have worked off all the stitches upon the } 3 


needle. 
next row. 


5th Row.—Same as 8rd. 
To narrow in this stitch miss the edga loop. 


The last stitch makes. the first one of 3 This stitch is only applicable for straight work, 
3 such as sofa cushions, stripes for affghans, 


4th Row.—Put the needle through the first $ : \ scarfs, &c. 


long, PER loop, draw the thread § 
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SCARF IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITCH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—5 oz. colored double zephyr, 
large hook, with button at the end for this 
stitch: 

We have designed this scarf expressly for 
the readers of ‘“‘ Peterson.” 


Make a ch of 80. 

lst row sc. Then commence with the Prin- 
cess Royal stitch, description of which is given 
above. A fringe four inches long as finish to 


é the ends. 





WATCH-POCKET IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


THe engraving of this is printed in colors in § through it, then crochet in sc stitch until the 


the beginning of the number. We have designed 
it expressly for the readers of ‘‘ Peterson.” 

MATERIALS.—63 small size curtain rings, 5 
skeins red embroidery silk, 5 skeins black em- 
broidery silk, 1 skein red sewing silk, } yard 
red vith. fine steel hook. 

Cover 26 Tings with black silk, the remainder 
with red. 


To Cover THE Rixas.—Tie a loop in the: : watch-pocket. 





ring is entirely covered. When all the rings 
are covered, sew them together as seen in the 
design, repeating the centre piece (of 1 black, 
6 red, 12 black,) to make the pocket. The two 
centre pieces are to be joined together at the 
outer edge, then surrounded by the 1 row of 
red rings. 

A loop and bow of ribbon completes the 
The colors may be varied to 


silk, pass . around the ring, drawing the skein * suit the fancy. 





EDITOR’S 
§ 


to’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Maxine Toem Happy.—If any one will take the pains 3 
reconnoitre in many of our fashionable ball-rooms, during the 3 
winter season, it will be seen that girls under eighteen con- 3 
stitute by far the greater part of the crowds there collected. 3 


He will note too, often, instead of the modest countenance $ 


TABLE. 


where mother cannot accompany her—no cross moods to 
fly from—no sour visaged distortion of pleasure. What her 
mother could not safely commend she could not enjoy, for 
there seemed a perfect sympathy between child and parent. 

How much better would it be for the young, every way, 
if we grown-up, worldly-wiseacres could be “just like chil- 


$ dren among children, arid know just how to make them 


and gentle manners that should characterize such youth- N ca 
ful creatures, a bold, conceited mien, loud, vacant laughter, : happy!” Better men and better women would bless the 
bare arms and bosoms, extravagant attire, and among many } WF id by-and-by. 


of the young ladies a lawless and conspicuous desire to } 
attract every gentleman who comes within the sphere of § Our Original Storres.—We have often spoken of the fact, 


their influence. ¢ that many English periodicals copy our original stories, 
Should any one be sufficiently astonished to ask, “Why N without a word of credit. On this point, a late number of 
¢ the Essex (Mass.) Banner says :—“ The time has been when 
are these children here alone without parents or guar- > 

dians?” the answer would be “Their parents never accom- § W® thought that English literature was remarkably wealthy 
? ” 3 in good stories, but.wehave lately come to the conclusion 

pany them;” and young Miss America of eleven years, or 3‘? 
thereabouts, should she chance to hear the question, would $ that the English editors are very remarkable thieves. Last 


turn up her little nose with as much contempt as that 
feature would allow, and exclaim in high dudgeon, “I guess 
I’m old enough to take care of myself.” 

The children of our noble country are allowed a wide 
license. In the streets they march along dressed in silks 
and flounces, and talking slyly of their conquests, when 
they had much better be at home, or engaging in childish 
sports. And we cannot but think that the constant ad- 
monition to be womanly, and not act so like a silly child, 
has a great deal to do with this false state of things. God 
made children; we mar the works of His hands and try to 
falsify His wisdom. He made them to act as children, to 
think, to act, to reason as children, and we train them until 
they are a sort of hybrid go-between—neither woman nor 
girl, boy nor man—with all the impertinent follies of inci- 
pient age, and the over-ripened wisdom of what was meant 
to be holy childhood. 

Let the children be children. Dress them in simple 
clothing, and teach them the exceeding sinfulness of a 
slavish obedience to fashion. Cease to talk to them about 
beaux and conquests in that foolish, mysterious manner, 
that calls blushes to the cheek of the most ingenuous child, 
giving it shyness and awkwardness that too soon change 
into vulgarity and effrontery. And when they are old 
énough ‘to go out into the world, and meet in little parties 
With children of their own age, go with them; not to be an 
icicle in the midst of their sunny circle, but to smile upon 
them—to see how far certain sports can be commended, 
and certain companions retained. 

We were visiting once at the house of a judicious woman, 
one of the very few who know how to train the young mind, 
and not fetter its best impulses, nor sadden its most joyous 
hours. A beautiful little child flew into the room, one 
shining morning, her eyes dancing with pleasure, like sun- 
beams glancing along a river, as she rushed from place to 


year a story appeared in Peterson’s Magazine, entitled ‘Not 
at Home,’ by Mrs. M. A. Denison. The next week after 
the reception of the Magazine, we copied the story, giving 
credit to the author and the book. We saw it afterward in 
more than a dozen of our exchanges, in a few cases with 
the proper credit. We have last week seen it in two dif- 
ferent papers, credited to the ‘London Family Herald!’ 
which cool proceeding, we suppose, came about in this 
wise; the article was stolen by the London Family Herald 
who hadn’t the grace to give it its proper credit, and some 
of our snobbish American publishers probably thought it 
was a ‘nice English story,’ and they copied it, very con- 
scientiously crediting the London paper. We know that 
Poterson spares no expense or energy to get up a first-class 
Magazine for two dollars, and we must say, unasked of 
anybody, that it is @ shame to have his stories taken in this 
‘lawless fashion. There is one thing that can be done, and 
> that is, for American editors to credit when they copy, and 
take these Englishmen to task when they make future ap- 
propriations. We say if an editorial, or a story is worth 
copying, it is worth crediting.” 

A FasnionaBLe Ripinc-Dress.—A new style of dress for 
riding on horsebaek, was adopted, very generally, by the 
ladies of the French court, during the last hunting season 
at Compeigne. It was imitated from the female equestrian 
dress of the reign of Louis XV., and it consisted of a casaque 
of scarlet cloth, worn with a riding-habit skirt of the ordi- 
nary kind. It fits closely to the figure at the waist, and 
has a gracefully formed basquine, in the inside of which 
there are two small pockets, one on each side. The sleeves 
are close at the wrists, and the seams are all stitched with 
white silk. The que is or ted with buttons of 
silver, gold, or mother-of-pearl, which give it a unique and 
showy effect. The hat was commonly of black beaver, or 


3 
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place, calling with her silvery voice for “Mother.” And N felt, and had a low, round crown. The brim was slightly 
when the pleasant little woman came, the wild, good news } raised at each side, just above the ear, and a cock’s plume 
burst forth, Sarah Smith was going to have a real party, s or an ostrich feather, black or colored, fixed near the front 


and “Oh! mother, may I go?” 

“Certainly, my daughter,” was the reply; “but you know 
you never go alone.” 

“Oh! no, mother; they want you to come, ’cause they say 
you’re just like a little girl among the children, and know 
how to make them happy.” 

We thought that mother had received a compliment to 
be proud of—and that it was a glorious thing for the child 
that she had such a mother. No trying to away from 
irksome restraint there—no wishing, with to 
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3 on one side, waves backward. The riding-habit skirt was 
2 usually of black or dark-colored cloth, or of some woolen 
$ material having a plaided pattern. Already there is talk, 
$ among some of our fair equestrians, of yd this cos- 


2 tume. 
as o£ a its 
ec: + 


: 
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$ afraid 
teal hjs grapes 
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“Covetousness.”—Another illustrati 
kind, as anything we have ever pub 
the little fellow is that chanticleer 


from him! $ 


he 
%? 








EDITORIAL 
arrecce. 
Postage on “Prrerson.—A new subscriber asks us to » 
quote the law, under which postage is chargeable on Maga- 
zines. We do so the more readily as both postmasters and 
new subscribers mistake it sometimes. The law runs thus: 
“ Be it further enacted, That from and after the thirtieth 
day of September, 1852, the postage upon all printed matter 
passing through the mail of the United States, instead of 
the rates now charged, shall be as follows, to wit: Each 
newspaper, .pertodical, unsealed circular, or other article 
of printed matter, not exceeding three ounces in weight, shall 
be sent to any part of the United States for one cent, and 
for every additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce, one cent 
additional shall be charged; and when the postage upon any 
newspaper, or periodical is paid quarterly or yearly in ad- $ 
wance at the office where the said periodical or etna ag N 
is delivered, one half of said rates. only shall be charg 3 
Hence, if our numbers weighed only three ounces enatn, 3 
the postage would be one cent; and if they weighed over 3 3 
three, and less than four ounces, the postage would be two $ 
cents. But, sometimes, they weigh over four ounces, yet $ 
less than five, hence the postage is three cents. No num- > 
ber of this Magazine, however, ever enpueds Jive ounces in N 


weight, wrapper included: and quently the postage, § 
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New METHOD FoR THE MELODEON.—Under this title Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston, have just published an exceedingly 
meritorious work. It is, however, not confined to the mo- 
lodeon entirely, but is designed also for the harmonium and 
other instruments, that may properly be classified with the 
organ. A collection of popular songs, and various psalm 
and hymn tunes, increase the value of the work. 


Warcu-Pocket in Crocuet.—L. M., who asks us to give, 
occasionally, something simpler than the elaborate patterns 
in colors we have been lately giving, will see that we have 
attended to her request. The watch-pocket in crochet, 
given, in colors, in the front of the number, is so very easy 
to be made, that a beginner may undertake it. This pretty 
affair Was designed expressly for “ Peterson.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poems. By Sidney Dobell. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: 
3 Ticknor & Pields—This is one of the beautiful series “in 
blue and gold.” We still remember the sensation which 
“Balder,” and “The Roman,” two of the poems in tho 


even if not pre-paid quarterly, is only three cents a num- ° : volume, created, on their first appearance, several years 
ber; but if pre-paid, is but a cent and a half a number, or § ago. They exhibited so much power, they held out such 
eighteen cents a year. On back numbers, it is the practice, 3 $ promise for the future, that the cry was heard that “the 
we believe, to charge full postage, or three cents per num- $ man of the age” had come, at least in poetry. If Mr. Dobell 
ber. The best way, for subscribers, therefore, who have } has not fulfilled all these expectations, he has, nevertheless, 
not paid postage in advance, is to pay up the postage on 3 continued to write sterling poetry. He has not only 
their back numbers, and then pre-pay for the rest of the ¢ strength, but, to a certain extent, skill; and not only skill, 
year, by which process they will get the remaining num- $ but originality also. Still, he is far from having risen to a 
bers for one and a half cents a piece. $ front rank; and we doubt if he ever will. His shorter 
3 pieces we like best. Among these, “How’s my Boy?” is 
Tae TRIAL oF Patience.—We think we may claim for very superior. Indeed, if Mr. Dobell had always written 


“Little Red-Riding Hood,” “The Bouquet of Beauty,” and $ a8 he wrote in this poem, he would stand nearly unrivaled, 
“The Trial of Patience”’—the three principal embellish- ° 


As a specimen of his general manner, we quote the follow- 
ments of our first three numbers for this year—the merit } ing sonnet; addressed “to America,” which is commendable, 
of being superior to any three engravings ever published, } not only for its fraternal feeling, but, as will be seen, for 


positive poetic merit also: 


continuously, by “ Peterson,” much less by any other Maga- 2 
zine. The one in this number is exceedingly graphic. To 5 
stand, quietly holding the skein of yarn, really seems more $ 
than that sturdy youngster can bear, especially as he hears, $ 
every minute or two, his name called, by his playmates 
peeping in at the door. Messrs. Illman & Brothers hav 
done themselves great credit by the style in which they 
have engraved this embellishment. 


Our Worxk-TaBLE PatreRNs.—We call attention to the 
‘Work-Table patterns, in this and former numbers of this 
year, and ask if they are not wholly unrivaled. We claim, 
not only to give a greater variety of patterns, but to furnish 
more original ones than in any other Magazine: and in 
_ this latter case we generally state the fact that the pattern 3 

ts original. As we have frequently said before, however, 3 
we avai} ourselves of all the newest patterns that appear 
abroad, our object being to give our readers everything 
that is beautiful, fashionable, or novel. These Mrs. Jane 
Weaver selects and arranges for us, with her characteristic 
taste and skill. 


New Mustc.—We have just received the Continental 





8 mons. By Henry W. Bellows. 


Men say, Columbia, we shall hear thy guns; 

But, in what tongue shall be thy battle cry? 

Not that our sires did love in years gone by, 
When all the Pilgrim Fathers were little sons, 

In merrie homes of Englande! Back and see 

The satcheled ancestor! Behold hé runs 

To mine, and clasped, | tread the equal lea 

To the same village sch where, side by side, 
They spell “Our Father.” Hard-by the twin-pride 
Of that gray hall whose ancient, oriel gleams 
Thro’ yon baronial pines with looks of light 

Our sister mothers sit benéath one tree. 
Meanwhile our Shakspeare wanders past and dreams 
His Helena and Hermia—shall we fight? 


Restatements of Christian Doctrines, in twenty-five ser- 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.— We have here twenty-five sermons, de- 
livered, on various occasions, by Dr. Bellows, of New York. 
Though they are all characterized by the well known elo- 
quence of that eminent divine, they are chiefly to be no- 
ticed as exhibiting the successive stages of thought, by 
which the reverend orator arrived at the conclusions set 
forth in his, recently celebrated discourses, “The Suspense 
of Faith,” and “ A Sequel to the Suspense of Faith.” Honest 


Grand March, and the Williamsport Schottische, both fresh } #4 liberal thinkers, whatever their peculiar religious 
from the press, which are neatly gotten up. The music is ; views, cannot but be benefited by a perusal of this volume. 
of the popular character. Published by Sep. Winner, 716 $ The Man in Black. By G. P. R. James. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Spring Garden street, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents each. : Philada: T. B. Peterson &@ Brothers.—This is really one 
Copies sent to any address, postage paid. $ of James’ very best novels. The scene of the story is 

+ $ laid in England; the time, the reign of Queen Anne. The 
Tae Mostc in this number, “Ever of Thee” Gallop, is ar- ‘ : character of the book is a Mrs. Hazleton, a self-willed, dis- 
Tanged from the melody of the very popular ballad, “Ever ° § appointed woman, who is drawn with unusual breadth and 
of Thee,” by? Poley Hall. It is arranged in a plain and : % power. The novel appeared, a few years ago, as “A Story 
easy manner’ to Accommodate the abilities of an ordinary > 3 Without. a:Name,” but it will be new to most of our 
Performetahy Alice Hawthorne. ? readers. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Professor at the Breakfast Table: with the story of ; The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev. James 
Tris. By Oliver Wendell Holmes | vol.,12 mo. Boston: § White. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A 
Ticknor & Fields.—We have many persons in this country, $ Vigorous, though sketchy book, in which a highly suc- 
both male and female, who can write good novels; but we } cessful attempt is made to describe the characteristics of 
have only one person, and that Dr. Holmes, who can write } each century of the Christian era, beginning with the first, 
a book like this. The bumor and wit, the pathos and poetry, 3 and proceeding, in due order, down to our own times. Mr. 
the sterling common sense and bold flights of imagination, White has thoroughly digested his subject, knows precisely 
which are commingled together here, make a compound as ) what to say, and also how to say it. Occasionally, indeed, 
appetizing, intellectually, as, in another way, was the famous ¢ his style is careless; but it is never diffuse. We know of 
beverage, which the author’s ancestors used to brew not } no book which gives so fair, yet forcible a picture of the 
less skillfully, in the ancient punch-bow!l he has rendered § different stages through which society has passed, from the 
immortal in song. Yet, perhaps, the greatest merit of this ¢ time of Nero and the other insane Roman Ceesars, to the 
book, is its terseness, both of thought and of style. There } age of material progress in which, so happily, we have been 
is as much in it as in half a dozen volumes by De Quincey, } born. The descriptions of the old Roman empire, the early 
or in a whole library of ordinary fiction. If we uke the § Benedictine monks, the Norsemen, the Crusades, the revival 
word magazinist, critically in its English sense, Dr. Holmes 2 of learning, and the Reformation, are particularly vigorous 
is the only one we have in the United States. Long may 3 and spirited. 


he live to delight us with books such as this, and its rej 
decessor, tne Autocrat of the eskheetabte.” The? The Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection, or 
volume is printed in a style to make every author wish i the Preservation of favored races in the struggle for life. 
Ticknor & Fields were his publishers. ¢ By Charles Darwin, M.A. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: D. 
we ‘ Appleton & Co.—The writer of this work is the-well known 
Compensation; or, Always a Future. By Anne M. H.% *uthor of the “Journal of Researches during H. M. §. 
Brewster. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott : Beagle’s voyage round the world,” a book which is as fas- 
Co.—This can hardly be called a novel, notwithstanding its ¢ Cindting as a novel, yet is full of valuable scientific know- 
deeply interesting story; but it is of a much higher cha- § ledge. We regret that we have not the space, this month, 
racter than any mere novel. Music is the inspiration of 5 t° discuss this work as it ought to be discussed. Perhaps 
the book, and Miss Brewster is peculiarly fitted to write on 8 We shall return to it. Meantime, we recommend it as one 
such a theme, for she is not only gifted with rare musical > of the best books, in its walk, that has ever been written. 


ability, but has enjoyed opportunities for musical culture 
possessed by few. Persons of musical taste, or talent, will, 
therefore, be charmed with the book; while those who seek 


The Great Tribulation ; or, Things Coming on the Earth. 
By the Rev. John Cummings, D. D. Second Series. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton—Dr. Cummings has 


earnestly to perfect themselves as musicians will be incal- % created for himself an audience, which is much larger than 
culably benefited by it. Miss Brewster is one of our own $ is generally supposed; and by that andience, this continua- 
contributors, having written the very beautiful story, in ; tion of a former work will be eagerly devoured. We com- 
our last number, “Under the Maple Tree.” We observe ? mend the book to all who are interested in the Millennial 
but one fault in her “Compensation”—a too frequent use of $ discussion. 
French and other foreign terms. Not to employ pure Eng- 
lish, where possible, is to lay an author open to the charge 3 The Planter’s Daughter. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
of affectation; and Miss. Brewster is too thoroughly culti- 2 "a fr. - ana rt € cena siikalanae A an 
vated to be consciously guilty of affectation. nymous author, this is an inte mg story, and is & 
"1 ‘ $ suitable companion for the’novels of Caroline Lee Hentz, 
Poems, By the author of “A Life for a Life,” “John: one of the most popular writers of fiction America has 
Halifaz,” dc., dc. 1 vil. 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor € 3 ever had. The publishers issue it in the usual neat style of 
Fields.—We recognize, in this volume, many old friends, $ their dollar and a quarter books. 
which we first met with anonymously, little thinking they : . q 
were by our favorite novelist, the auther of the “Ogilvies,” Ba: P = eh on 2 P matte ane “2 — 
Pulls ay Ringe’ to whieh, nok abate, Mae Mee. ¢ D- Appice @-Oo-—Mhia tsa bulky wlanee of. neary sight 
gives the precedence in her xction. On the whole, : hundred pages, written in a lucid, lawyer-like style, and 
however, the poems are not equal: as poems, to her novels, $ controversial enough to satisfy the most disputatious doctor 
as novels, They seem to be "refuse, so to speak, of a $ of divinity. The volume is issued in handsome style. 
mind exhausted by other works. Thus, though this book 3 
will be a favorite with all cultixaged people, and .especially 3 
with those who admire Miss. Mulogk’s other writings, it will 3 
never take very high rank in the metrical literature of the ORIGINAL CHARADE. 
language. It is as a novelist, no’ 8 a poet, ot Mim tie 3 
lock will be remembered. é* 
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Self-Help: With Ittustrations of Character and Conddttt. 
§ 
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BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


Wirnovt my First, exists not Woe, 
Nor stern denial prayer to foil; 


By Samuel Smiles. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
My absence checks the tear-drop’s flow, 


Fields.—This book has been written to inculcate the im- 
portant truths, that no man ever rose to greatness who did And robs the student’s lamp of oil. 
not owe his success chiefly to himself, and that few have 

failed of greatness who have worked hard enough to de- 5 Love lit the becom on the tower, 


When my bold Second left the shore; 
it. Th thor largel, the li f such : 
serve e au draws largely on the lives of suc ; Alas! that ill-fated hour, 


The Lover saw the Loved no more. 


My Whole is what the Loved did say, 
When at her feet the victim lay; 
And on fair Palestina’s plains, 

A beauteous flower it still remains. 


mén as Watt, Wedgewood, Flaxman, Arkwright, Eldon, 
&c., in proof of his positions. The style is terse and lucid. ; 
It is a book that ought to be in the hands of every young 2 
man. It was originally written, in the shape of lectures, 8 
to be delivered before a society of young men, formed for ? 
mutual improvement, in one of the manufacturing districts § 
of the north of England. 8 Answer next month. ° 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


{Entered, according to Act of Congress, in wee fo 1860, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.]} 

BB These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall 
give several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, 
at the end of the year, will be found to make the most com- 
plete cook-book ever published. 


SALAD DRESSING. 

Stewed Oysters —Fifty in number.—Put two ounces of 
butter in a small saucepan; place it over the fire, adding 
one tablespoonful of flour; stir them well together till they 
become pretty thick; then take the pan from off the fire, 


it run into whatever shape you prefer; when it is cold, turn 
it out, and pour over it a little almond cream, made thus: 
Beat some sweet almonds fine, with a little cream; then 
put them into a pint of cream, let it boil, and strain it; add 
the yolks of three eggs, well beat; set it over the fire, and 
make it like a custard. ’ 

Ice Pudding—Made of Farina.—Boil one quart of new 
milk; while boiling, sprinkle in, slowly, one quarter of a 
pound, or four large tablespoonfuls of farina, and let it boil 
fifteen or twenty minutes; stir it while boiling, to prevent 
it from burning, or settling; flavor with any essence you 
prefer. Then pour it into a jelly mould, and set it away to 
cool and stiffen. (Sweeten, and flavor it just as you take 
it off the fire.) You can serve it with rich cream, or wine 
> sauce. 

; Fruit in Jelly.—Put half a pint of clear, stiff calf’s foot 
3 jelly into a bowl; when it is set, and stiff, lay in three, or 
8 more, fine ripe peaches, and a bunch of grapes, with the 
3 stalks up; put a few vine leaves over them; then fill up the 


s 





and add a cupful of milk, or cream; replace the pan on the ; bowl with jelly, and let it stand till the next day; then set 
fire for three or four minutes, stirring the ingredients all ; your bowl to the brim in hot water, and as soon as you find 
the time. Put in also a little cayenne pepper, and nut- $ 


meg; then add the oysters, and cook them till they are 
done. 
yolks of two eggs. You can also place the above mixture 
in a dish, or shells, grate bread crumbs over them, and 
brown them in a very cool oven. 

Vermicelli Pie—Take an earthen dish that is pretty 
deep; rub the inside with two ounces of butter; then spread 
over it two ounces of vermicelli; make a good puff paste, 
roll it pretty thick, and lay it on the dish. Take thrée or 
four pigeons, season them well with pepper and salt, put a 


good lump of butter in them, and lay them in the dish with $ 


the breast down; put a thick lid over them, and bake the 
pie in a moderate oven. When done enough, turn the pie 
on to the dish you intend to serve it on, and the vermicelli 
will appear like thatch. 

Queen’s Omelet.—Beat one egg very light, add some to it, 
and work in as much flour as possible, so as to make a very 
stiff dough; then roll it out very thin, dry it, as when you 
prepare noodles for soup; cut in thin shreds; boil it for 
about five minutes in salt water; take it out, and let it be- 
come cold. The next morning, take six eggs, beat them 
light; cut the noodles very fine, mix them with the eggs— 
adding pepper, if you choose—and fry it as an ordinary 
omelet. 

To Prepare a Round of Beef for Baking.—Let it lie one 
night in common salt and saltpetre, and rub it very well; 
then take a very small quantity of allspice, nutmeg, mace, 


and black pepper, ground very fine; rub ono-half on the > 


beef at first, and the remainder, a little every day, for nine 
days, when it will be fit for baking. The quantity of spice 
depends on the size of the piece of beef. Light brown sugar 
must be mixed with the saltpetre and spice. The beef 
must be larded with some suet, previous to baking it. 

Sauce for Four Terrapins.—Mash smoothly the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs in three wineglassfuls of hot water; 
add three-quarters & pound of butter, two tumblerfuls 
of Madeira wine, jpoonfuls of d, cayenne, 
black pepper and salt to your liking; then put in the meat 
of the terrapins—not cut too small—and boil the whole to- 
gether ten minutes, or a little longer. 

Oyster Pie—Ingredients: Fifty oysters, three eggs, boiled 
hard and cut up very fine, a few crumbs of bread, a large 
slice of butter, a nutmeg, pepper and salt. Bake it in a 
paste. 


+ ial 





DESSERTS. 


When you take them off the fire, stir in the beaten 3 


$ the jelly leaves the bowl, lay a dish over it, and turn your 
$ jelly carefully upon it. Garnish it with flowers. 
3 To Make Curd Puffs—Take two quarts of milk, put a 
little runnet in it, and when broke, put it in a coarse cloth 
to drain; then rub the curd through a hair sieve, with four 
$ ounces of butter, well beaten, ten ounces of bread, half a 
: nutmeg, and a grated lemon peel,.a spoonful of wine, afid 
3 sugar to your liking. Rub your cups with butter, and bake 
> the puffs a little more than half an hour. 
3 Stewed Pears—Take three pounds of pears, pare and 
$ quarter them, and add to them one pound and three-quar- 
ters of sugar, a drachm of cochineal, powdered and tied in 
Sa clean rag, and half a pint of red wine. Let them stew 
>? three hours and a half, and then squeeze in the juice of two 
lemons. ‘ 
Carageen.—To one quart of milk, take a small handful 
of carageen moss. Wash the mess, pvt it into the milk, 
sand let it boil twenty minutes, or longer. Sweeten it, 
: flavor it to your liking, and strain it through a flannel bag. 
Serve it with cream. 
$ Junket—To one runnet Bag, add a quart of wine. One 
teaspoonful of the liquid will turn a quart of new milk. 
Sweeten the milk to your liking. 


OAKES. 


Lady Cake.—The ingredients are: The whites of sixteen 
eggs, half a pound of fresh butter, three-quarters of a pound 
of, sifted flour, one pound of powdered white sugar, two 
2 ounees of bitter almén®s, and three wineglassfuls of rose 
water. Blanch two full ounces of bitter almonds, then 
throw them into a bowl of cold water, and let them be 
awhile; afterward take them out, wipe them in @ clean 
cloth, and pound them, one at a time, in a mortar, pouring 
on each of them a little rose water; when sufficiently 
pounded, set them in a cool place. It is best to prepare them 
the day before you make up your cake, and put plenty of 
rose water with them. Having powdered your sugar, put 
it into a deep pan; cut your butter into it, and set it where 
it will soon get warm. Then stir the butter and sugar to- 
gether until they become quite light, and then add the 
pounded almonds, stirring in a little at a time; beat the 
whole welltogether, and set it in a cool place while you 
are sifting your flour, and beating the whites of sixteen 
eggs. It is most convenient to divide the eggs, putting 
eight whites each in two separate pans. Beat the whites 


N 
N 





s 
: until they stand alone, and then stir them, hard, into the 


Egg Cheese.—Beat six eggs well, and put them into three 3 pan containing’the butter, sugar, and almonds, alternately 
gills of new milk, with sugar, cinnamon, and lemon peel to ? with the flour. When all the ingredients are mixed in, 
your liking. Set it over the fire, keep stirring it, and ~ stir the whole very hard; have ready a tin pan, well but- 
Squeeze a quarter of a lemon in it, to turn it to cheese; let < tered, put in the mixture, and set it immediately into the 
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oven, which must previously be made ef the proper heat. 
Let the oven be heated tr a quick heat, but not so much so 
as to burn the cake. Bake it from two hours and a half to 
three hours, in proportion to the thickness of the cake. 
When cold, ice it. Do not cut it until the day after it is 
baked. If well secured from heat and air, it will keep a 
week. 

Quick Biscuit—Put a small tablespoonful of lard in one 
quart of flour, and add two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
finely powdered, with a teaspoonful of salt; put a teaspoon- 
ful of super-carbonate of soda in a pint of warm milk, and 


add it to the other ingredients. Make the paste of ordi- § 


nary consistence for biscuit, adding flour or milk, if either 
are needed; roll it half an inch thick; cut it in shapes, and 
bake the cakes twenty minutes. 

Cocoanut Pound Cake.—Ingredients: Three-quarters of 
a pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound of sifted flour, 
nine eggs, well beaten, a little brandy, a small quantity of 
essence of lemon, one grated nutmeg, half a pound of flour, 
quarter of a pound of grated cocoanut. Mix together the 
ingredients, one after another, as written above. 

Lemon Cake.—The ingredients are: One pound of sugar, 
one cupful of cream, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
one teaspoonful of soda, four cupfuls of flour, one large 
lemon, and five eggs; the cream of tartar must be put into 
the cream. The soda must be put, dry, into the flour. Mix 
the cream in the last thing; beat it well. 

Lemon Drops.—Take the juice of three fresh lemons, 
strained fine, and mix it with a pound of treble refined 
sugar, beaten, and sifted through a lawn sieve. Beat them 
together for an hour; it will make them white and bright. 
Then drop them upon writing paper, and dry them before 
the fire, or in the sun. 

Fruit Cake.—The ingredients are: One pound and a half 
of sugar, one pint and a half of eggs, seven pounds of fruit, 
(raisins, currants, and citron,) brandy to your liking, and 
one pound and a half of flour. Put the spices in after the 


eggs. 

Gold Cake.—The ingredients are: One pound of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, the 
yolks of fourteen eggs, the rind, and juice of two lemons, 
one teacupful of saleratus. 

Jersey Cake.—Ingredients: One pound of blanched al- 
monds, half a pound of sugar, the whites of three eggs, 3 


beaten very light, a glassful of rose water, and two cloves. 
Composition Cake.—The ingredients are: One pound of 
flour, one pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, seven 
eggs, half a pint of cream, and a gill of brandy. 
Federal Cake.—The ingredients are: Three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, seven ounces of butter, half a pint of milk, 
and a spoonful of saleratus. 


HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 


a Durable Ink.—The Ink.—Put into a small, clean bottle 


$ A Medley.—No.1.—Britannia should be first rubbed gently 
% with a woolen cloth and sweet-oil; then washed in warm 
suds, and rubbed with soft leather and whiting. Thus 
treated it will retain its beauty to the last. 

New iron should be gradually heated at first; after it has 
become inured to the heat it is not likely to crack. 

Clean a brass kettle, before using it for cooking, with salt 
and vinegar. 

A Medley.—No. 2.—Woolens should be washed in very 
hot suds, and not be rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks 
woolen goods. 

Do not wrap knives and forks in woolens. Wrap them in 
2 good strong paper. Steel is injured by lying in woolens. 

2 When molasses is used in cooking, it is a great improve- 
3 moons to boil and skim it before you use it. It takes out 
the unpleasant raw taste, and makes it almost as good as 
; sugar. 
N Use hard soap to wash your clothes, and soft to wash the 
3 floors. Soft soap is so slippery that it wastes a good deal in 
} washing clothes. 
; Barley straw is best for beds; but dry corn husks, slit 
> into shreds, are better than straw. 
; Never allow ashes to be taken up in wood, or put into 
wood. 
} A Plan to Preserve Earthen Ware.—It is a good plan to 
3 put earthen ware into water and let it heat gradually until 
} it boils; then cool it again. Brown earthenware, particu- 
3 larly, may be toughened in this way. A handful of rye or 
$ wheat bran, thrown in while it is boiling, will preserve the 
3 glazing, so that it will not be destroyed by acid or salt. 
Cleaning Paint.—The ingredients are: One pound of soft 
$ soap, one ounce of pearlash, one quart of sand, and one pint 
3 of table beer. Mix the ingredients well together, and let 
them simmer for some time. When used, put a small por- 
tion of the mixture on a flannel rag, and rub it over the 
paint, then wash it off with clean warm water. 

Cement for Grafting.—The ingredients are: One pound 
of beeswax, one pint of linseed oil, six pounds of rosin. 
This cement will not ran in summer, nor crack in winter. 





BEVERAGES. 





Peppermint Water.—Procure your peppermint when it 
$ is full grown, and before it seeds; cut it in short lengths, 
§ fill your still with it, and put it half full of water; then 
} make a good fire under it, and when it is nigh boiling, and 
$ the still begins to drop, if your fire be too hot, draw a little 
: out from under it, as you see it requires, to keep it from 
3 boiling over, or your water will be muddy. The slower 
8 your still drops, the water will be the clearer and stronger, 
but do not spend it too far. The next day bottle it, and let 
it stand three or four days, to take the fire off the still; 
¢ then cork it well, and it will keep a long time. 
$ Summerville Beverage.—The ingredients are: Race gin- 
N 
ger, well bruised, four ounces, cream of tartar, one ounce, 


a piece of lunar caustic, half an inch long; fill it with good 3 Juice and rind of two lemons, lump sugar, five pounds, 
vinegar, and cork it tightly. The Sizeing.—Into another } boiling water, five gallons. Mix the ingredients, and pour 
bottle, with a wide mouth, put a lump of pearlash the size 3 them into a vessel with a close cover; leave the mixture 
of a pea,a rather larger piece of gum arabic, pound them a ; stand until it becomes cold, then strain it, and to the 
little before putting them in the bottle, and fill it up with } strained liquor add one pint of porter. Bottle it, and cork 
water. Cork both bottles tightly, and put them in the sun. 3 it well. 

They will be fit for use in two days. ; Raisin Wine.—Boil ten gallons of spring water one hour; 

Alabaster —How to Clean it.—Mix two ounces of aqua- } when it is milk warm, to every gallon add six pounds of 
fortis with one pint of old rain water; wash the alabaster ; Malaga raisins, clean picked, and half chopped, stir it up 
in this liquid, with a brush, for about five minutes; then } together twice a day for nine or ten days; then run it 
rinse it in clean water, wipe it, and set it for two or three : through a hair sieve, and squeeze the raisins well with 
hours in the sun to dry. No soap should be used; it dis- ; your hands. Put the liquor into a barrel, bung it close up, 
colors alabaster. > let it stand three months, and then bottle it. 

A Method to Remove the Lime which congeals in Tea- 3 Rose Water.—Add ten drops of attar of roses, and one 
kettles. —Take one-fourth of a pound of Spanish whiting, put { ounce of loaf sugar to one gill of spirits of wine; mix the 
it in your kettle when it is full of water, and boil it for one { whole in a mortar, and put to it as much water as you 
hour, or until the lime is removed, < deem proper—say about one quart. 
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Peach Cordial.—Put as many peaches in an earthen pot, s THE TOILET. 
as may be covered with one gallon and a half of brandy; ; Tae Har.—Every one knows, of course, that a lady’s 
add to them some peach kernels, and fresh peach leaves. } good appearance depends not a little upon the care be- 
Let them remain in the liquor forty-eight hours, then strain } stowed upon the hair, and we need not say that neglecting 
the liquor through asieve; then mix five pounds of white $ to have the hair neatly brushed and kept in proper bounds, 
sugar with one gallon and a half of water; boil, and strain ; indicates want of taste more than almost anything else. 
it through some muslin; when cold, add it to the liquor, 3 On the contrary, the danger is, that the hair will be in- 
and bottle it for use. The peach leaves are best, about the 3 jured by the excessive or injudicious treatmeut it receives, 
time the fruit is ripe. 2 with the hope of improving its appearance. From ill- 
Walnut Mead.—To every gallon of water, put three 3 health, for example, the head is often hot and feverish, 
pounds and a half of honey. Boil them together three- } and the hair becomes harsh and dry. It will not then lie 
quarters of an hour; and to every gallon of liquor put 3 smoothly, and resort is had to oil or grease in various 
about two dozen of walnut leaves. Pour your liquor boil- 3 forms. The sale of manufactured “hair oils” is enormous, 
ing hot upon the leaves, and let them stand all night; then } showing their extensive use. These, whatever names they 
take the leaves out, put in a spoonful of yeast, and let it } may bear, are almost all made from sweet oil, or lard, pev- 
work two or three days. Then make it up; let it wees fumed with various extracts, and they yield an immense 
three months, and, afterward, bottle it. 2 profit. But their use is in most cases positively injurious. 
MEDICAL RECEIPTS. 3 When the body is in health, nature supplies the scalp with 
A Remedy for Asthma.—The following is said to be a 3 an abundance of oil, exactly fitted for the hair, and when 
cure for the distressing disease, asthma: The ingredients } 2°t in health, no external application of artificial oil can 
are: Sulphur, one-half ounce; cream of tartar, one ounce; 3 take the place of the natural. On the contrary, these arti- 
senna, one ounce; anniseed, one-half ounce. Pulverize and $ ficial hair oils, in spite of the perfumes they contain, be- 


thoroughly mix the ingredients, and take one teaspoonful § Come rancid, and do more harm than good. They clog up 
$6 about two tabi fuls of mol on going to bed, or H the natural oil ducts, the skin becomes still more dry, and 


at such time through the day as may suit the patient. The ; les off in small earticten, called “dandruff.” Then resort 
dose, once a day, may be diminished or increased a little, 3 is had to “hair washes,” which consist chiefly of alcohol. 
as may best suit the state of the bowels of the individual, ~ These dissolve the dandruff, and stimulate the scalp, and at 


B Mizture—For Coughs.—No. 1.—Dissolve one § first seem to be beneficial, but in the end are not so. 
ounce of gum arabic, one ounce of licorice, and one ounce of N There is only one application that is safe and beneficial 











brown sugar-candy, in half a pint of boiling water. When ; under all circumstances, and this is cold water. No soap 
cold, add one ounce of elixir of paregoric, and one-half an : ehould ever be used with it, as this dissolves off the natural 
ounce of antimonial wine. Take a tablespoonful of this ; oll, and renders the hair dry and stiff. But pure water 
mixture whenever the cough is’ troublesome, and upon $ washes out dandruff without removing the oil, and leaves 
going to bed. 

Brown Mizture.—No. 2,—Dissolve one ounce and a half health of the hair. Some persons take cold in using cold 


the skin cool and clean, and thus promotes the growth and 


s . 
of gum arabic, and one ounce of licorice, in half a pint of : water, but this may be prevented by wiping tHe hair as 


water; then add fifty drops of laudanum, and two teaspoon- $ ry as possible, using two or three towels, and then putting 
fuls of antimonial wine, A tablespoonful of this mixture } °™ * Covering—a warm Cap or @ handkerchief tied on— 
is to be taken when the cough is troublesome. ; until the head is nearly dry. Ladies having thick hair, 


. N lain that it does not dry out. But thorough rubbing, 

Brown Mizxture—No. 8.—Powdered gum arabic, one-half } °°™P y 

ounce ; powdered licorice, one-half ounce; boiling water, four- 3 with a warm cloth, if need be, will generally dry it ve that 

teen ounces; antimonial wine, one ounce; paregoric, two $ the heat of the head will drive off any remaining moisture. 
, ” > ” 


r 2 Morning is the best time to wash the hair. At night, the 
ad eS par Oe) bese ata aten eet Pete $ system is tired and debilitated, and if one then lies down 
Antidote for Lgudanum.—When 80 large a dose of lau a3 with the hair wet, the evaporation may produce a cold. 
anum has been given as to produce dangerous effects, give 2 The writer speaks from experience. When formerly bath- 
the patient a cup of the strongest coffee that can be made, 3 ing both tbe head and body at night, a cold was the usual 
Whatevér you administer, always remember to walk the 3 wens bus hattenty, 0 sserning bath, taken se quickly 
patient briskly and constantly about the room, until en- 3 as possible, followed by agbrisk rubbing with towels, is in- 
tirely relieved. dulged one, two, or three times & week, with no resulting 

Cough Mizture—Take a whole lemon, cut it in four cold, but greatly to the promotion of health. When the 
parts; add to them half a pound of white sugar; put them ; hair needs anything to make it lie smooth, whether after 
in half @ pint of boiling water, and let it boil for ten } D*tbing and drying it, or at other times, it is put in place 
minutes. When warm, add six cents worth of paregoric to } 1h. 0 ben Gempened amply wih yore wate, WORD | 
it. Dose: Take half a wineglassful when the cough is 3 quite as effectual as oil, and far neater and more healthful. 
thowbiesonié. - any saan try — aye 7 re wr for - months, -” 

7 the precautions above indicated, an ey will never return 

An Excellent Bitters —Pound together in a mortar two to any other “hair ofls,” or “hair washes.” 
ounces of gentian root, one ounce of orange peel, one hand- 
ful of camomile flowers, and two drachms of cardamom seed. wnrnnnnrnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnre 
Put these ingredients into a pint of brandy; set the bottle , 
in a warm place, shake it frequently, and in three or four FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
days it may be filtered through brown paper. Fia. 1.—CaRRIAGe DRESS OF PEARI-COLORED SILK, crocheted 

Carrot Salve—Ezxcellent for Chapped Hands, Burns, or ; with black. This dress is made a la imperatrice, that is, 
Sores.—The ingredients are: One teaspoonful of grated ; with the body and skirt cut in one piece, like a large 
carrot, and one tablespoonful of lard, or butter, without } basque. The skirt is, of course, very much gored to fit the 
salt; simmer them together until the mixture becomes of a } figure at the waist. The dress is trimmed down the front 
reddish-brown color; then strain it, and let it become cool. ? with large bows of ribbon, finished with crocheted orna- 

A Remedy for Ringworm.—Put a penny into a table- § ments of the color of the dress. The sleeves are very large, 
Spoonful of vinegar, and let it remain until it becomes ¢ made with revers, and trimmed with bows of ribbon like 
green. Wash the part affected with the vinegar three } the dress. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with black lace 
times a day. and pink roses, 
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Fic. 1.—WaAtkine Dress oF Green SiLk.—The skirt is 
trimmed with a pyramid of ruffles reaching half up the 
skirt on each seam. The body is quite plain, and confined 
at the waist with a belt. Sleeves large, and trimmed with 
a pyramid of ruffles.on the outside of the arm. Bonnet of 
white crape, embroidered in spots with lilac floss silk, and 

with a wreath of lilac flowers on the top. 

Fie. u1.—Tae Victoria.—This dress is of gray silk, trim- 
med around the bottom with wide, black velvet ribbon. A 
belt in the Swiss style is ornamented with two loops and 
long ends of black velvet. A pocket on the left side, and 
the sleeves are also trimmed with velvet. Plain black 
velvet buttons on the body, and tassel buttons on the 
sleeves. Head-dress of black lace and pink roses. 

Fig. 1v.—Tue Sr. CLoup.—Dress of chene silk. The body 
is open in front, with lappels like a coat. Underneath is a 
fine muslin chemisette. The skirt is ornamented with a 
band of black velvet and a row of buttons, from the waist 
diagonally down the skirt. Sleeves rather full, put on 
bands with cuffs and jockeys trimmed with velvet and 
buttons. 

Fic. v.—New Sryiz or Hien Bopy, called the “Sheaf.” 
Dress of black silk, with Pompadour bouquets in rich colors 
over it. The body is ornamented with four darts of green 
velvet, two on each side of the row of green buttons which 
fastens it up the front. Belt of green velvet. Sleeve nearly 
tight, with a jockey. A diagram, by which to cut out this 
body, is given on a preceding page. 

Fie. v1.—THe CuamBorD.—Dress of lavender-colored silk. 
The body is made open in front, and like the sleeves, is 
trimmed with wide facings of lavender-colored velvet. 


* Bows made ofthe silk like the dress are placed on the 


skirt, sleeves, and body. 

General Remarxs,—There is nothing very new as yet in 
the style of making dresses. The weather continues so cold 
that velvets, heavy cloths, and large shawls, are still worn 
as out-door wraps. Spring bonnets fear to leave their boxes 
before April, and tight sleeves are considered the most com- 
fortable. Almost all the walking dresses are made with 
plain skirts, trimmed en tablier, or fastened up the front. 
A new way of setting in skirts at the waist, is to make four 


large flat plaits—one under each arm, and two behind. } 
Gimp trimmings for dresses and cloaks still hold ‘their § 


ground. Aiguilettes, buttons, bows with square ends, 
acorns trimmed with lace and enlivened with black beads, 
and flat graduated or ts, both for bodies and skirts, 
are all in demand. 

Young ladies’ dresses are nearly always made plain, with 
waistbands, close sleeves puffed all along the seam, a jockey 
on the shoulder, and a cuff at the wrist; or they may termi- 
nate quite plain under a small white cuff matching the 
One of the prettiest dresses recently made had the 
i med with one deep flounce, having a plaited orna- 
it, and the body was in the corbeille or sheaf 
fi iis very favorable to the figure. The dress was 
ap poplin, green and blue, without any ornament on 
the ‘skirt. The body high, and covered up to the usual 
height of a low body with a plastron of blue velvet. The 
sleeves, wide and tending to a point, were bordered by a 
broad band of blue velvet, lined with white silk, and had a 
Very narrow ruche just at the edge. (We give an engraving 
of ‘this. style of dress, fig. V., as well as a diagram of the 
same.) Low corsages, worn with pelerines or fichus, are 
Yory fashionable for demi-toilet. The most favorite form 
for these fichus nearly resembles that ot a half handker- 
chief; that is to say, pointed at the back, and crossed over 
the bosom, the ends descending only to the waist, or hang- 
ing lower, according to taste. They are usually made on a 
foundation of white or black tulle, and are ornamented with 
rows of lace, with intervening runnings of ribbon, or narrow 
tows of colored velvet. Rows of black and white lace, dis- 





- 


posed alternately, are very fashionable. The under-sleeves 
should correspond ‘with the style of the fichu or pelcrine 
with which they are worn. Those confined at the wrist 


colored ribbon, with bows and flowing ends. Open sleeves 
are exclusively reserved for evening dress. They are usually 
trimmed in the manner of the fichus above described, viz: 
with rows of lace, and intervening rows of narrow velvet. 
The velyet is frequently set on in a lozenge pattern, and 
sometimes in small bows. 

For morning dress, small linen collars and cuffs, edged 
sometimes with colors, are worn, though white embroidery 
is more elegant. Thin muslin sleeves, with frills trimmed 
with guipure, are very pretty for demi-toilet. Some muslin 
sleeves have mousquetaire cuffs, lined with colored silk. 
These are trimmed round with a narrow Valenciennes, 
fluted. Collar to match. 

The Zouave bodies, made of plain or spotted muslin, are 
surrounded by puffing containing a ribbon, whiclf*is also 
run in the revers and round the short skirt behind. ° 

The little showily trimmed aprons, formerly in such high 
favor for in-door morning dress, are again becoming fashion- 
able. This fashion is at once graceful and convenient. The 
silk dresses worn in out-door costume are almost invari- 
ably plain in the skirts; or, if trimmed, they have tablier 
fronts. : 

Evening dresses are generally. cut straight, both in front 
and behind. They are usually finished at the top by a 
band bouilloune, and trimmed with blonde or Valenciennes. 
The trimmings for corsages are, this season, very similar to 
those worn for some time past. 

In Paris the young ladies are trying very hard to bring 
in the Louis the Thirteenth round hat, with long drooping 
feathers. Winter is not a propitious season for the trial, as 
the hat is less protection to the ears than the bonnet; there 
is little doubt, however, that spring will settle the fate, de- 
finitely, of this becoming little article. Bonnets are mado 
large this year—quite forward on the forehead. The cur- 
tain is wide, <4 

We give a description of 4 bonnet made for the Princess 
Matilde, (cousin of the French Empress.) The body of the 
~ bonnet is composed.of black velvet embroidered with gold; 
on the left hand side are placed two rosettes of black lace; 
a small gold chain falls from each of the rosettes, having at 
the end a small gold ball. The curtain, and edge, or border 
of the bonnet are made of white tulle covered with a rich 
black lace; strings, black velvet embroidered with gold. 
This bonnet made in another color, was much more ele- 
gant; the bonnet, as well as dress and clqak, were of a rich 
claret-color; this, with gloves beurre frais, made one of the 
most beautiful carriage toilets imaginable. 


wed 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

DREss FOR A LITTLE Boy TWO YEARS OF AGE.—( See *vood cut, 
Jig. VI.)\—Loose sacque of pique or Marseilles, either white 
or colored, richly ornamented with braid. A white worked 
skirt falls just below the edge of the frock. The skirt is 
set with a little fullness into a pointed yoke. . Puffed sleeves. 
$ A very pretty dress for a little girl, composed of Albert 
’ blue silk, is made with the corsage high and plain, and 

trimmed with two frills headed by a small ruche, pinked. 
‘These frills, both in front and behind, pass from each shoul- 
¢ der to the waist, where they meet and form a point. There 
: are two skirts, the upper one bordered with a ruche. The 
$ sleeves reach nearly to the wrists, and are formed of two 
puffs.and a turned-up cuff, or revers edged with a small 

ruche, Under-sleeves of white muslin, closed at the wrists, 
; and a small collar of worked muslin, are worn with the 
* dress, 
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BLUB AND WHITE KNITTED CRIB COVER. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 











Imported by Yarp, Gitmore & Oo., Nos. 40 and 42 North Third Street, Philadelphia, ingecters and dealers in 
Gloves, and Shawls. 


Silks and Fancy Dry Goods, white Goods, Laces, Linens, Embroideries, Hosiery, 
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SILK GRENADINE DRESS, 


Imported by Yarp, Grutmore & Co., Nos. 40 and 42 North Third Street, Philadelphia, im rs and dealers in 
Silks and Fancy Dry Goods, white Goods, Laces, Linens, Embroideries, ‘Hosiery, Gloves, Shawls. 
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" WHITE BODY AND SLEEVES. 
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BOTTOM OF CARD BASKET. 




















SILK EMBROIDERY IN COLORS. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SPRING. 





























LINEN EMBROIDERY FOR CIIILD’S DRESS. 
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Imported by Yarp, Grutwonz & Co., N 0 ond 68 Morth Third Rivest im d deal 
Bilks and Fancy Dry Goods, white Goods, Laces, Linens, Embroideries, valeayt Gloves, and Shavwis. — 
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BLACK LACE BERTHE 








SLEEVE TO MATCH SAILOR’S COLLAR. 
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